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A LOST IDEAL, 


By ANNIE S. SWAN, 


AvTtuor oF ‘* ALDERSYDE,” ‘‘ CAaRLOWRIE.”” ‘‘ MarrLanp or LavRIESTON,’’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


*‘ There was something of the sea about him, 
Something large, generous, and strong.” 
N August, travelling 
by easy and fitful 
stages, the Wood- 





gates returned to 
town, and imme- 
diately began that 
weariness to the 
flesh and spirit, 
seeking for a place 
of abode. They 


fixed at last upon a roomy old manor-house 
at Hampstead, within three minutes of the 
Heath — such a house as a poet would 
love, and any artistic soul find a congenial 
resting place. Then was Helen genuinely 
happy, throwing her whole energies into the 
task of converting the old house into a home. 
Woodgate, as was to be expected, left her to 
do just as she pleased, stipulating only cer- 
tain things pertaining to his own study, which 
was on the second floor, and had a long 
French window opening on a balcony, before 
which the trees in the garden had been 
thinned in order that the view across the 
heath might be uninterrupted. Helen was 
enchanted with everything. Like most 
country folk she had imagined London a 
wilderness of brick and mortar, and was 
amazed to find so lovely a spot near the 
beating heart of the great city. While she 
was busy with such housewifely occupations, 
Woodgate, having finished the first draft of 
his book, went to hunt up some of his old 
friends, such congenial souls as had been 
wont to haunt the Parthenon and like 
resorts. He was not astonished to find no- 
body in town except Hargreaves, who, 
erratic in every walk of life, took his holi- 
days when everybody else was at work, and 
vice versa. He occupied a den of his own in 
Norfolk Street, and Woodgate found him 
sitting as he had left him, with his feet on 
the table, his pipe in his mouth, and a mass 
of inextricable confusion everywhere. 

“You look, Harry, as if you had never 
moved since I went away,” said Woodgate 
as he opened the door without ceremony. 

The journalist leaped to his feet in a sur- 
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prise which was uncommonly genuine, though 
he affected never to be surprised at any- 
thing. 

“Woodgate, by all that’s wonderful! I 
thought you were dead. Now that I come 
to think of it, it was Garbutt who died, and 
you got married. It amounts to the same 
thing in the end; and how are you ?” 

“Very well. You are just as of yore. 
I want to hear about the fellows.* 

“Gently, gently ; I want to hear about 
you first. You owe it to me, and youre at 
my mercy, because you know there isn’t a 
soul in town but myself, and you can’t afford 
to offend me,” said Hargreaves, with a curi- 
ous comical contortion of his face. “ Mrs. 
Woodgate, how is she ?” 

“Quite well, too; any more questions to 
ask ?” said Woodgate impatiently. ‘ You al- 
ways were the most confoundedly inquisitive 
fellow that drew breath.” He cleared a chair 
with one hand, and sat down on it, a trifle 
gingerly, glancing round the den, which 
smelt vilely of stale cigars and musty papers, 
wondering anew how Hargreaves, who was 
at heart a gentleman, could support exist- 
ence in such a place. Woodgate was some- 
thing of an epicure and a sybarite in his 
personal tastes. 

“ve got something to finish here, Wood- 
gate, for a poor devil of a fellow. I haven’t 
begun to go back on my word yet, though 
I may come to it. Just hold your tongue 
for five minutes, and then I’m free.” 

Woodgate nodded, and for a few minutes 
only the scratching of the pen mingled with 
the medley of noise floating in through the 
open window from the busy Strand was heard. 
Woodgate occupied the time in critically re- 
garding Hargreaves, and came to the conclu- 
sion that he was rapidly aging. He was not old 
in years—not yet forty—but his shoulders 
were stooped and round, his hair grey, his face 
wan and lined. He had a fine head and a 
good face; but something lacked, it would 
be hard to say what. Hargreaves was a man 
who had missed his mark, and who was now 
a Bohemian of Bohemians, hating the con- 
ventionalities of life with a mortal hatred. 
But among his own friends he was a prince 
of good fellows, and the goodness and foolish 
tenderness of his heart were so evident 
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that he never had a penny in his pocket. 
He was a man well known in literary circles, 
a smart writer, and, when he liked, a brilliant 
talker, but he had never done a piece of solid 
work in his life, and only wrote so that he 
might live. He had no kindred that any- 
body knew of—no ties such as other men 
have to bind them to life. 

“ Married a swell, Woodgate, eh?” he 
said presently, having finished his task and 
rapidly glancing over it. ‘ Looks like it, 
you're so uncommonly smart. Do you think 
now there was any kind of fairness in your 
treatment of us? I think, if a man is going 
to do it, he ought to make a clean breast of 
his weakness first to his friends.” 

Woodgate laughed. It was pleasant and 
refreshing to hear Hargreaves’ lazy banter 


-once more ; and his heart warmed to him. 


“T want to hear about Garbutt, Harry. 
You said he was dead. It can’t be true ?” 

“Tt is. Garbutt shuffled off in May, just 
after the Derby. Yes, lost there, goodness 
knows how much. Couldn’t stand it, so 
knocked under.” 

“ Not suicide?” said Woodgate in a startled 
voice. 

Hargreaves nodded, 

“Put a bullet through his brain on the 
Scrubbs on a pouring wet night, and was not 
found for twenty-four hours after,” said the 
Bohemian, with a deep shade of regret. 
“Fine fellow was Garbutt, ought not to 
have wasted. St. John’s down on his luck, 
too, and gone to a permanent situation to 
write up city news for the Evening Bulletin, 
the eighth wonder of the world.” 

“But, I say, what’s become of Garbutt’s 
wife and children ; he had a lot of the latter, 
hadn’t he ?” 

“ Six, I believe,” said Hargreaves; “ and 
Mrs. G. as good a little soul as ever breathed. 
They’re provided for by our mutual friend, 
the Countess.” 

Hargreaves distinctly looked at Woodgate 
as he said it, and was rewarded by seeing 
Woodgate’s colour rise. Now a blush on 
the face of Woodgate was not an everyday 
occurrence, and Hargreaves duly made a 
note of it. 

“Ts she in town at present ?” 

“Not yet, but expected next week, I 
believe. She sent me her instructions about 
the Garbutts, and I carried them through. 
I went only yesterday to Park Lane to in- 
quire after her, and learned that she is com- 
ing next week.” 

A printer’s boy appeared at the door at 
the moment, and Hargreaves, pushing his 


copy into a long envelope, threw it to him, 
and bade him shut the door. Then he put 
up his feet again, lit a fresh pipe, and pre- 
pared to enjoy a jolly good talk. 

“ Now, I’m ready, Woodgate; so you’ve 
gone and done it. What kind of an experi- 
ment has it proved, and what changes does 
it involve? I want to know everything, 
so here goes—are you going to live in 
London ?” 

“Yes, we have taken a house at Hamp- 
stead. I hope you'll come and see us in it, 
Harry,” said Woodgate sincerely, who loved 
this man, if he could love anybody, and 
secretly respected his judgment on most 
subjects, 

Hargreaves shook his head and watched 
his smoke curling upwards in silence for a 
full minute. 

“T’ll make no rash promises. There is 
only one woman in London who entertains 
such outcasts as me. I had almost said us— 
and I need not name her, but I’m not above 
listening to anything you have to say about 
your wife. Scotch, isn’t she ?” 

“Yes,” said Woodgate, drily. “I’m not 
going to say anything about her, so you're 
out of your reckoning, my dear Harry. If 
you don’t like to come and pay your respects 
to her—well, you can do the other thing.” 

“Exactly,” said Hargreaves _ serenely. 
“Well, now, are you going to do any 
work on this side of the grave, or is it true 
that you are played out? I saw those things 
you sent Davenant from Tyrol, and we came 
to the conclusion that they were awful rot, 
and just what we might expect in the cir- 
cumstances. When will you write another 
book, man? Everybody is asking the same 
question.” 

“T have written one. I’ve brought the 
completed manuscript back with me,” said 
Woodgate with evident pride. 

Hargreaves took down his legs and sat 
round in his chair with the liveliest look of 
interest in his face. 

‘No ? really, if that’s the effect matrimony 
has had, let’s all go in for matrimony. St. 
John might have tried it before this. But 
he would have said it was a desperate 
remedy. A new book, phew! We'll have 
something to talk about for the next three 
months. Has she seen it ?” 

“ My wife, do you mean ?” 

«No, the Countess. If Mrs. Woodgate is 
a critic and acompetent judge, I retract all 
I said about matrimony, and pledge myself 
to go in for it when everything else fails. 
By-the-bye, did you see the Countess abroad ? 
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She paid her visit to her son earlier than 
usual this year.” 

“Yes; she came to us in Florence.” 

“ And has met your wife ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

Woodgate was uncomfortable under these 
remarks and showed it. Hargreaves put up 
his feet again and smoked another full minute 
in silence. 

“Wilkes is not out of town,” he said 
presently, completely changing the subject. 
“Care to see him ?” 

“T don’t mind. What's he after now ?” 

“Starting a new mag. He's got a new 
commission just now, to sweep clean the 
moral atmosphere of London, and the new 
mag. is to be the vehicle of his thought. 
Let’s go and look him up. Got editorial 
chambers in Arundel Street, everything tip 
top. Somebody’s backing him, but we can’t 
find out who. Awful ass is Wilkes ; always 
was.” 

He picked himself up, gave his coat a 
brush, and taking down a very shabby hat 
from behind the door, tenderly smoothed its 
ruffled surface. 

‘“‘He’s taking up the aristocracy, that is, 
such of them as have been in deep waters 
lately. Some of them have money, so they'll 
help him to run the thing. Asked me to 
write him an article for the first number, 
and when I asked him to table the £s. d. 
first, he was as mad as a March hare, and 
said I was an old friend and might oblige 
him. I said old friends had to live; but 
those are the lines he'll go upon, and he'll 
make it pay. Let’s go up in order that I 
may have the felicity of hearing him badger 

you.’ 

“Td like to know what company I am to 
appear in first,” said Woodgate. 

“Mr. Wilkes is a guarantee of respectabi- 
lity, at least so thinks Wilkes. If there’s a 
fellow in this London I despise, it’s Wilkes ; 
he’s beneath contempt. He wouldn’t con- 
tribute a farthing to the Garbutt fund, 
though he laughed the loudest at poor Gar- 
butt’s jokes. He said the man had brains, 
and had no business to leave his family un- 
provided for. Come on, man; I'll sit on 
Wilkes for you if necessary. I only want 
you to see how the pigmy has got himself 
swollen up with his new conceit.” 

He threw open the window, pulled his 
loose papers back from it,and when Woodgate 
had passed out locked the door and put the 
key in his pocket. They presented a striking 
contrast as they walked down to the Em- 
bankment side by side—Woodgate immacu- 
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late in his attire, Hargreaves shabby to the 
last degree, and with one hand shoved into 
his trousers’ pocket in his usual easy fashion. 
But there was something about the man at 
once human and winning ; if you had wished 
to ask a favour of one or other, the proba- 
bility is you would have taken your first 
chance with him of the shabby coat and hat. 

“There’s something I’d like to know, 
Dick,” he said with a side glance at the clear- 
cut, handsome face of Woodgate. “And 
that is, how did the Countess and your wife 
assort? It’s a natural curiosity, but if you 
consider it cheek, pray say so.” 

*“ They assorted very well, so far as I could 
see,” Woodgate returned carelessly. ‘“ At 
least, I believe they vowed friendship, and 
are hoping to meet in London.” 

Hargreave’s lips formed a whistle, but 
he did not suffer the sound to escape. 

“Do you think really that Mrs. Wood- 
gate would care to behold a vagabond like 
me?” he said then, as if the thought clung 
to him. 

“You had better come and see, I never 
pester people to visit me. If they don’t care 
to come they can stop away. But you have 
not the least idea what my wife is like.” 

“That I haven’t,” said Hargreaves honestly, 
“and I confess to curiosity. Well, I will 
gather the rags of my respectability about 
me one day and look you up. Will Mrs. 
Woodgate receive on Sundays, do you 
think ?” 

“We haven’t made any arrangement of 
that kind yet,” said Woodgate; “but I 
don’t think it likely. She is a Scotch cler- 
gyman’s daughter, Harry.” 

“Oh, so she is,” said Hargreaves. “I 
doubt she and I won’t hit it off, but I'll do 
my best. I’ve had a fit of the blues to-day, 
Dick, and have even got the length of wish- 
ing I had started on a different tack. I tell 
you that affair of Garbutt’s brings a fellow 
on his beam ends. I saw him at the inquest, 
poor beggar, and it made me think of Ham- 
let, ‘There’s more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy.’ 
Where would you suppose now the soul of 
Garbutt is at this moment ?” 

“* How should I tell ? Been drinking lately, 
Harry ?” said Woodgate, to whom this style 
of talk was not agreeable, the more so that 
“se had never before heard it from Hargreave’s 
ips. ' 

“Not more than usual,” replied Har- 
greaves, smiling with his lips though his eyes 
were grave. “So it’s at Hampstead you’ve 
built your nest? looks as if you meant to cut 
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poor Grab Street. Will Mrs. Woodgate 
extend her prejudice against the Parthenon, 
Dick ¢” 

“Come and see,” said Woodgate, and 
began to talk of Wilkes again as they turned 
into Arundel Street, and sought the new 
chambers that bore his name. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“ A woman’s heart, my son, 
A light thing, ah yes! 
So light it vibrates 
To the slightest touch.” 

Woonearte arrived home about five o’clock 
that afternoon, and found his wife resting a 
little after the labours of the day. She had 
first put in order a little morning-room on 
the ground-floor (a snug little chamber, fur- 
nished in walnut and yellow damask), having 
the true housewife’s dislike of a confusion 
so universal that no resting-place was to be 
found for the sole of her foot. The tea-tray 
was on the table, and Helen was enjoying 
the pages of a new magazine, teacup in hand, 
when he entered. 

“ Just in time, Richard,” she said brightly, 
for things had gone well with her that day, 
and order was rapidly being converted out 
of chaos. “Is it not very hot in town this 
afternoon {—why even I feel it here.” 

“ Hot enough,” said Woodgate, as he threw 
himself into a chair. ‘Everybody is out of 
town but Hargreaves ; but I would rather 
have seen him than anybody. Have you 
heard me speak of Hargreaves ?” 

“No, dear ; but you can tell me about him 
now, if you like,” she said, with a smile, as 
she passed him his cup. 

“Queer fellow, Hargreaves,” said Wood- 
gate, musingly. ‘A man who can say the 
most disagreeable things, yet everybody likes 
him. He is too thorough a Bohemian, I am 
afraid, Helen, to commend himself to you.” 

“ What is his occupation?” asked Helen, 
with interest. 

“Faith, you puzzle me. He's a literary 
man though he has never written a book ; 
confines himself to pot-boilers, which he pub- 
lishes anonymously everywhere. Of course, 
we who know him recognise his work wher- 
ever we see it; a man of good parts, but 
absolutely without ambition.” 

“Are there many such in London, 
Richard ?” Helen asked, with a covert touch 
of anxiety, for if it were the prevailing cha- 
racteristic of the set in which her husband 
moved what hope could there be for him ? 

“A few,” he replied, evidently thinking 
yet of the strange mood in which he had left 
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Hargreaves. “And I question if they are 
not to be envied, after all. There are plenty 
of the other sort, too; and you will find the 
literary life a choice exemplification of all 
envy, malice, and uncharitableness.” 

“T hope you are only teasing me, Richard. 
I should not like to believe that. Why 
should one be jealous of another—is there 
not room and welcome for all ?” 

“Your simplicity, my love, is truly re 
freshing—Hargreaves would enjoy it,” he 
said lightly. “I heard of the Countess from 
him, Helen ; she returns to Park Lane next 
week.” 

“Is Mr. Hargreaves alsoa friend of hers ?” 

“He is; he thinks her the only woman 
worth talking to in London. I am glad she 
will return so soon, as I don’t want to do 
anything with my manuscript till she has 
seen it; and this is the twenty-eighth of 
August.” 

A curious expression, half envy, half bit- 
terness, crossed his wife’s face as he spoke, 
but he did not observe it. 

“Where is she just now?” she asked, 
striving to speak without restraint. 

“ Hargreaves did not say, but probably in 
Scotland. She goes there generally in Au- 
gust. But now, come ; tell me what you have 
been about all day. When is the drawing- 
room likely to be ready !—we shail have to 
begin and receive very soon.” 

“Next Tuesday, they definitely promise 
everything to be in its place,” replied Helen, 
nothing loth to turn the talk to themes in 
which she was for the moment absorbingly 
interested. “I think the servants are going 
to do very well; they are both willing and 
obliging.” 

“For these and all other mercies,” said 
Woodgate, fervently ; “Tl take another cup. 
We shall want some pictures, sha’n’t we, 
Helen? I know a poor little woman who 
thinks she can paint; we might buy some- 
thing from her. It would be a charity, 
because she has just been left a widow with 
six children.” 

Helen was interested at once, and asked 
many questions, he replying judiciously, only 
telling what he thought fit concerning the 
affairs of poor little Mrs. Garbutt. Helen 
would have been shocked at the tale, and 
would probably have blamed Garbutt more 
than he deserved; so reasoned Woodgate, 
misjudging her entirely. 

He spent the next few days revising his 
manuscript, and Helen, seeing him so con- 
cerned over it, rejoiced in her soul and 
took courage. She had gone into town 
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one morning, leaving him thus engaged, 
when about noon a very smart victoria was 
driven up the short approach to the house. 
Woodgate, hearing the wheels, looked out, 
and immediately came downstairs in time to 
hear the maid tell the Countess her mistress 
was out. 

“ Ah, there is Mr. Woodgate,” said the 
Countess. ‘Good morning; welcome back 
to London. I came to see your wife to-day, 
not you. ‘Hargreaves told me where you 
were to be found, and I came early, making 
sure to find her at home.” 

“She is haunting the groves of Tottenham 
Court Road just now, and will, I expect, till 
our domicile is in order. But you will put 
up your horse and wait? she will be back to 
lunch at two.” 

“ Not to-day. May I congratulate you on 
your choice of a house? it is lovely. Your 
choice, or your wife’s, may I ask ?” 

“We agreed upon it. Will you not, at 
least, step in and view the interior ?” 

‘Not in Mrs. Woodgate’s absence. I know 
what a woman is; she will wish to do the 
honours of her house herself,” she said, 
feeling annoyed, though she would not notice 
it, at the expression on Woodgate’s face as 
he leaned on the side of the carriage and 
looked at her, making no effort to hide his 
gladness. 

Time was when his adoration had not been 
unwelcome to her, though she had never 
allowed it to overstep the bounds, but now it 
was an insult and an injury to her and to his 
wife. But she was too much a woman of the 
world to suffer her deep annoyance to exhibit 
itself. 

“Well, so you did go to Reutensee after 
all, and Mrs. Woodgate made a double con- 
quest. My boy writes of her with an enthu- 
siasm which might belong to him ten years 
hence, and the Grifin was equally charmed. 
Did you do any work?” 

“The thing is finished. I am only wait- 
ing for your verdict, before sending it to 
Davenant.” 

She lowered her sunshade a trifle, but far 
enough to hide her face at the moment. 

“T call that most absurd,” she said quickly. 
** Has your wife read it ?” 

“No, she has not. I don’t think she has 
sufficient interest in the thing to take the 
trouble,” he said, carelessly. 

Down went the sunshade to the further 
side, while she leaned forward, her fair face 
wearing a look of undisguised eagerness. 

‘Richard, believe me, you are making the 
most profound of all mistakes ; treating your 
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wife as if she were a doll ora baby. Is it 
possible that you, who make your study of 
your kind your boast, have failed to grasp 
the depth and sincerity and nobility of her 
character? You must allow her to share 
your life, or you will live to regret it.” 

He cast his eyes on the ground, and kicked 
the pebbles from under his foot with the air 
of a spoiled child. 

“T think you take an exaggerated view of 
the case,” he said, at length. “Ihave known 
my wife for fifteen years, and I assure you 
she is a housewife ; one of the sweetest and 
most womanly of women if you like, but 
nothing more.” 

“You are mistaken, Richard,” she repeated. 
“Time will prove that I am right.” 

“ The conflict is really only about to begin,” 
he observed then. ‘She is good and sweet- 
tempered, but her prejudices are unusually 
strong, and she will not lay them aside with- 
out a struggle.” 

“Tf you knew all that, why in heaven’s 
name did you marry her?” asked the Coun- 
tess, with a touch of passion. 

He gave his shoulders a little shrug; he 
could very well have told her, but there were 
some things he did not dare to say. 

“T wanted to be settled,” he replied eva- 
sively. ‘‘ But to go back to what is of more 
immediate importance—when can I bring 
my book to you ?” 

She took out her tablets and ran her eye 
over her engagements. “I have a lunch to- 
morrow, but I shall be home at four. Come 
to me then, and bring Mrs. Woodgate with 
you. Ask her to accept this call, and to 
give me a couple of hours to-morrow from 
her housewifely engagements.” 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘To-morrow, at 
four. I saw Hargreaves yesterday. Sad 
affair of Garbutt’s, is not it?” 

“Very. I must interest Mrs. Woodgate 
in Mrs. Garbutt ; she is a plucky little woman. 
Well! good-day !” 

She gave him only the tips of her fingers, 
smiled but coldly, and bade the coachman 
drive on. Her face as she drove down the 
hill from the Manor House wore a troubled 
look. She felt angry, impatient with Wood- 
gate, and wondered anew over his marriage. 
Also she thought much and tenderly of 
Helen, and regretted that she had ever ad- 
mitted Woodgate to such close friendship, 
seeing he did not seem to know its limit. 
She thought of Hargreaves, who came and 
went as he pleased to Park Lane, bringing 
with him all sorts and conditions for her sym- 
pathy and aid, and yet preserving through it 
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all the simple bonne camaraderie, which when 
genuine is so pleasant and gives so little 
trouble. Hargreaves was not handsome, and 
made no pretensions to genius, but he was a 
good, plain, honest soul whom it was a plea- 
sure to meet in any circumstances or mood. 
Though by no means a morbid or gloomy 
person, Hilda von Reutensee, looking ahead, 
saw trouble, and it lay heavy on her soul. 
Perhaps it might yet be necessary for her to 
break entirely with the Woodgates, and yet 
when she thought of Helen that seemed hard. 
She tried to banish these haunting thoughts, 
and returned to her planning for the Garbutts, 
her sympathy being nothing if not practical. 
Next day Woodgate kept the engagement at 
Park Lane alone, making an excuse to the 
Countess which was a deliberate falsehood, 
seeing he had never delivered her message. 
Helen saw him go with a faint pang at her 
heart, and, being left alone, could not settle 
to her occupations. She knew, of course, 
his destination and his errand, and felt the 
pain of a wounded spirit left out in the cold. 
She did not resent the Countess’s ability and 
right to advise him as she had done hereto- 
fore ; nor was she jealous of her in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, but it hurt her keenly 
that her husband seemed so determined to 
keep her on the outside so far as his work 
was concerned. Her dream had been so dif- 
ferent. She had pictured herself sharing his 
every aspiration, rejoicing in his success, and 
sympathising with him to the full when he 
seemed to have fallen short; and, instead, 
she found herself relegated to the post of 
housekeeper, tenderly and considerately cared 
for, it is true, and gently treated always, but it 
was not enough. Hilda von Reutensee had 
read her correctly in that first hour of their 
acquaintance, and after eight months of mar- 
ried life Woodgate knew nothing of his wife’s 
inner life; his own fault entirely, though it is 
also true that Helen was too reticently proud. 
A confidence not invited, or, at least, en- 
couraged, she would never give. 

He returned late for dinner, and Helen 
saw at once from his face that he was 
out of sorts, but she made no remark, feel- 
ing that it was his part to tell her of the 
interview and its result. They talked of 
commonplace things while the servant waited 
on them ; when they were left alone Wood- 
gate alluded, for the first time, to the inci- 
dents of the afternoon. 

“The Countess seemed frightfully disap- 
pointed that you did not come, Helen, and I 
think that made her short with me.” 

“How could she be disappointed when 
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she did not ask me, Richard ?” said Helen 
quickly. 

“Oh, well! she did say something about 
your coming yesterday, but as I knew you 
were very busy, and she did not seem press- 
ing, I said nothing about it.” 

*‘T was not so busy that I could not have 
spared an hour or two to accompany you,” 
said Helen quietly. “ But that is neither 
here nor there. Tell me what she said about 
your book.” 

“She is a very severe critic, but I arrived 
at an inopportune moment. She had been 
bored by a stupid luncheon party, and she 
seemed annoyed at your absence.” 

Helen perceived that his vanity had been 
wounded by the Countess’s reception of his 
work, 

‘She is more fortunate than I,” she said 
with a sigh. “Shall I never be privileged 
to look at your work, Richard, until it has 
become common property ?” 

He winced slightly at this direct question. 

**T did not know you took so much interest 
in the thing, Helen,” he replied. “ My study 
and my desk are open to you at all times. I 
keep nothing under lock and key.” 

“That is permission, dear, not invitation,” 
she said shrewdly. “But I will bide my 
time; only I don’t think it kind of you to 
say you did not know I was interested. 
You have shut me out of your life very 
soon.” 

“ Dearest,” he said in his most caressing 
voice, “don’t you understand that a man 
can’t always share his inmost thought with 
those dearest to him? It is easier to ialk 
with strangers.” 

“You are going round about the point,” 
she said with a slight smile. ‘ Let me come 
directly to it. Is it not the case that you do 
not think me capable of appreciating your 
work? I do not lay claim to any special 
ability, but don’t set me aside without a 
trial.” 

Woodgate, now slightly ruffled, ran his 
long fingers impatiently through his hair. 

“ Helen, upon my word, I don’t know how 
we shall get on if this is to be the way of it. 
Try to understand how long I have been 
accustomed to a solitary life, doing my work 
without let or hindrance, consulting nobody’s 
convenience but my own. I trust I shall 
never be selfish; but you, also, must give 
me time to become accustomed to the new 
order of things.” 

“T trust I shall not be selfish either, Rich- 
ard,” she said with that touch of wistfulness 
which always disarmed him. ‘Don’t be angry 
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with me. I wish to be so much, and I seem 
to be so little.” 

‘* My love, you are perfect. I have always 
thought so, and think so still. But you know 
my views about what a wife should be to a 
man—a haven of refuge to which he flies to 
escape all the outside worry. How can he 
escape if she insists on dragging said worries 
within the inner doors of the sanctuary ?” 

It was a fine theory, which Helen imme- 
diately demolished in her calmest and most 
deliberate fashion. 

“How can a wife be what you say if she 
does not share the worries? She can give no 
sympathy ; she is really ignorant of her hus- 
band’s inmost mind, and, therefore, can never 
come very near him. I can’t agree with you 
there at all, Richard.” 

Looking at her, Woodgate was struck at 
the moment by the strength of her face rather 
than its sweetness. It was, indeed, as the 
Countess had said—she was no child; the 
calm, judicial, deliberate character of the 
woman was marked in every lineament. No, 
Helen was not pliable. He had been mis- 
taken in her. She would never bend just 
as he willed. 

“ Business men, dear, are privileged to 
leave their cares in the City. May I not 
leave mine up-stairs? It is that I ask from 
you, my darling, sympathy without question- 
ing, a love on which I can lean without 
having to still its continued exactions, some- 
times its upbraidings.” 

He came to her side, and, taking her face 
in his hands, kissed it with something of a 
lover’s fondness. She clung to him falter- 
ingly, and when she spoke her voice was 
tremulous. 

“T shall try to be what you wish. It is 
my desire and prayer to be a true wife 
to you in all things-—-to help you as I can. 
But, Richard, don’t go to others for what I 
so long to give you—sympathy in your work. 
Nobody will ever be as ambitious for you, or 
believe in you so thoroughly, as your own 
wife.” 

He kissed her again, smiling at what he 
called her foolish words. The day came when 
they recurred to him with all the bitter sting 
of an unavailing regret. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


* A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathise.” 
THERE were many things in Helen Wood- 
gate’s new life to puzzle and concern her: 
one of these was her husband’s utter disregard 


of the Sabbath, which in the country manse 
is the day of days. She had not felt it so 
seriously abroad, where everything differs 
from home customs, but when settled in their 
own house, and she found that he declined 
to breakfast before noon on Sundays, she 
did not know what course to pursue. At 
first she thought it her duty to remain at 
home from morning church to breakfast with 
him ; but, after a time finding that the even- 
ings were often broken in upon by chance 
callers, she breakfasted and went to morning 
service alone, sometimes with a sad _ heart. 
The people who dropped in on Sunday even- 
ings after a stroll on the heath did not com- 
mend themselves to her somewhat fastidious 
tastes. They seemed to be City men engaged 
in literary and journalistic work, and their 
talk at such times, as Helen heard it, some- 
what opened her eyes. She had often in her 
imagination pictured “the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul” she would be per- 
mitted to hear, if not to share; the reality 
was far different. They seemed to talk gos- 
sip chiefly, and not very kindly gossip either, 
of their fellow-craftsmen, and appeared to be 
more interested in the financial side of their 
profession than any other. They were ex- 
ceedingly deferential to Woodgate, who, be- 
ing a rich man, and having won a certain 
reputation, was worth cultivating. This was 
the conclusion Helen was forced to arrive at 
concerning those men, who she saw could 
not have an elevating influence upon her 
husband. These things were real trials of 
soul and conscience to Woodgate’s wife, but 
she kept silence regarding them, waiting until 
she should have the knowledge of experience, 
and then speak with authority. Hargreaves 
never came, ana at the end of September 
Helen had not yet met him. All these weeks 
she had seen very little indeed of the Coun- 
tess; and, Woodgate being busy with his 
proofs and having many engagements in the 
City, she was left a great deal alone. The 
Manor was now in order, a beautiful, orderly, 
and tasteful home, in which Helen took a 
natural interest and pride. But you cannot 
fill up your days gazing upon furniture, or 
even shifting it about, therefore time soon 
began to hang heavily on her hands. It was 
in every respect a stupendous change for her. 
In Broadrule her duties, social and parochial, 

ad been so multifarious that she had not 
known an unoccupied moment; here she 
was at a loss to fill up the time. She knew 
no one, and on her own account had no chance 
callers, seeing London people do not call on 
strangers, and such friends as her husband 
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possessed, other than the Bohemians aforesaid, 
had not yet returned to town. 

September was a perfect month in London, 
mellow, sunshiny, and lovely, with sunsets 
to dream of, and long delicious evenings 
when it seemed a shame to remain indoors. 
Helen enjoyed her garden, which she tended 
with a faithful care, which well repaid her. 
She was busy among her flowers in the wide 
old jasmined porch one afternoon when she 
heard the roll of wheels, and presently saw 
the Countess’s carriage approaching. She 
dropped her basket and scissors, and ran to 
meet it, pleased and happy asachild. Hilda 
von Reutensee observed the flush on her 
cheek, the sparkle in her eye, and felt her 
welcome to be sweet. 

“Oh! it is so long since you were here, 
since I have talked with anybody. You 
can’t possibly have any idea what it is to me 
to see you. I hope you have come to stay.” 

“T come really to take you away, if you 
will come. I knew you were alone, because 
I saw your husband in town. Will you 
come for a drive, and take tea with me after- 
wards ?” 

“Indeed I will—I do not go out much ; 
and sometimes the days are long. Will you 
come in while I dress? I shall not be ten 
minutes.” 

“No; I shall wait here and admire your 
lovely belongings,” said the Countess with a 
nod; and when Helen ran into the house 
she repeated the words to herself, “1 do not 
go out much, and sometimes the days are 
long,” adding with bitterness, “ Oh, what a 
fool the man is ; how wilfully blind!” 

Her face wore a disturbed look. She was 
thinking of the innumerable times Woodgate 
had pleaded excuses for his wife, saying she 
was so absorbed in housewifely cares that 
she had no thought or desire for anything 
else. 

“He has deceived me, and I never will 
believe him again,” she said to herself, with a 
rather angry pressure of the lips. “And 
she deserves a better fate.” 

Her face was still grave to sternness when 
Helen came out of the door drawing on her 
gloves. The little excitement of the moment 
had given her a brilliant colour, but the 
Countess noticed that she was thinner and a 
trifle older-looking than when they had last 
met in Florence. 

“Tam afraid you have been moping too 
much at home lately. Mrs. Woodgate,” she 
said gently as Helen stepped to her place 
beside her, “do you think it wise to make 
such a Haus Frau of yourself altogether ?” 
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“No I don't, and I have never been uséd 
to it,” replied Helen frankly. “Now that 
we are quite settled, I really do not know 
what to do with myself. Nobody comes to 
see me, and Richard is so busy just now he 
has no time to take me out, therefore I find 
London incomparably more dull than the dale 
was in the depth of winter. But we were 
never dull in Broadrule.” 

The Countess looked with keen interest at 
the sweet, strong outline of her companion’s 
face, and in her eyes dwelt some of the bit- 
terness she felt against the man who fulfilled 
so poorly his obligations to the woman he 
had taken from the happiest of homes, and 
who had given up everything for him. 

“You are so good to come for me,” said 
Helen suddenly with sparkling eyes, as the 
fleet horses trotted rapidly down the hill, 
and the sweet cool September wind blew 
freshly upon them. “Excuse me, I cannot 
contain my pleasure; it is so delightful to 
drive, and I was so used to it at home.” 

“‘T blame myself very much. I shall see 
that you have more outings,” said the Coun- 
tess quickly. 

“Oh, but I must not tax my friends!” 
said Helen brightly. ‘Of course, I did not 
often ride so finely as this, except sometimes 
with my sister in her family coach. I had a 
little cart of my own, and a Norwegian pony, 
and I drove papa everywhere. You would 
laugh at the turnout, Countess, but I loved 
Tommy ; he was so willing and so good.” 

‘‘T have seen him,” said the Countess with 
alittle smile. “ He is a pretty creature, and 
runs like a hare.” 

* You have seen him ?” cried Helen, turn- 
ing round to look at her companion in blank 
surprise. ‘Seen Tommy !—where ?” 

“Tn your dear dale,” nodded the Countess. 
“Yes; I am inearnest. You forget I have 
only recently returned from Scotland on my 
way south. What more easy than to drop 
off at your Border town for a night, to get a 
peep at your dale ?” 

“But why—why should you do that?” 
enquired Helen in a bewildered voice. 

The Countess laid a hand on hers, and 
looked straight into her eyes. “I did not 
quite understand you, and I thought if I 
could see your old home it might help me, 
and it has.” 

‘Oh, tell me how it looked,” cried Helen ; 
then, with all her heart in her eyes, “ Was 
it not lovely with the autumn tints in the 
woods, and the heather purple on the hills ? 
Did you call at the manse ?” 

“JT was not so bold; but I had the good 
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fortune to see your father, who was in the 
little cart when we met it. My coachman, 
hired from the George Hotel, told me who 
he was, and did not faii to tell me, too, 
about his daughter who had gone to London. 
But I think I should have known him by his 
resemblance to you, and he is one of the 
handsomest men I have ever seen.” 

Helen did not speak fora moment. The 
Countess saw that she was forgotten, and 
envied the woman by her side her happy 
memories. 

“ To think you should have seen the dale,” 
said Helen at length, and her eyes still 
shone; “and to think I have seen you three 
times, and you have never mentioned it to 
me.” 

“I waited a favourable opportunity, my 
dear,” said the Countess, quietly. ‘“‘ And now 
to return to the prose of common life—(I see 
the dale is your poetry, Mrs, Woodgate)— 
I have read every word of ‘ Brunehilde.’” 

In a moment Helen’s interest became 
breathless. “Have you? I have not seen 
it. My husband says you are a severe critic, 
though he told me nothing you said.” 

“He does not like a frank opinion, Mrs. 
Woodgate, unless it be favourable ; but I 
must be honest, or silent. ‘ Brunehilde’ is a 
beautiful story ; it has many tender and fine 
passages, but it lacks what ——” 

Helen was silent, fearing to ask a single 
question. 

“A foolish boy once told me I was beau- 
tiful, but had no soul. In that I resemble 
the book we are speaking of—it lacks soul ; 
though we call it by another name, because 
it sounds better—the spark of genius.” 

“ And is that your opinion, Countess ?” 

“Tt is—of course, I am only one person, 
and I have never set myself up to be a 
judge. But I do know what is likely to 
touch people’s hearts, and obtain a perma- 
nent hold. When you read the book and 
compare it with the other you will know 
what I mean. Ido not know why you have 
not read it already. It makes me angry, 
my dear.” 

“It need not—the explanation is quite 
simple,” said Helen calmly, yet with a little 
timid touch. ‘My husband does not wish 
to bring all the worries of his work into his 
home, and if I am to be of any use or com- 
fort to him I must respect that wish.” 

“To acertain extent,” replied the Countess, 
with distinct dryness. “ But don’t sink your 
individuality too much; leave that to more 
colourless wives. Had I been in your place 
I should have read every word of the thing 
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long ago, if had to break into lockfast 
places to accomplish it.” 

Helen looked scared. ‘Oh, I should never 
do that ; I am too proud to steal what is not 
willingly given,” she said quietly. ‘How 
beautiful the Park is to-day. Look at that 
spreading tree, is it not a picture? I am 
very much obliged to you, Countess, for giving 
me this rare pleasure.” 

The Countess smiled broadly, amused at 
the change in the subject, which she accepted 
as a sign that her companion had had enough 
of it. They were now in Regent’s Park, 
which was looking lovely, recent rain having 
washed all the dust from the trees so that the 
autumn tiats were shorn of none of their 
glory. 

“T have my reward in your pleasure,” the 
Countess replied gracefully. ‘And now it 
is the question—What about Reutensee ? Is 
my son not a pretty boy ?” 

“He is more—he is a manly one,” replied 
Helen, warmly. 

“Do you think him like me ?” 

“ Very ; and how he loves you! It is 
hard, bitterly hard, that you should be 
parted,” cried Helen, with keen sympathy. 

Hilda von Reutensee’s eyes suddenly 
overflowed. “Don’t you make a baby of 
me, and it is my creed to bear the inevit- 
able philosophically. We shall not, be parted 
for ever, thank God! When the boy has 
right of choice he will come to me: till then 
I must have patience. And my kinswoman, 
you liked her, I think, and you have won 
her heart. Tell me !—did she speak of me 
at all ?” 

“Yes; and most kindly. Why will you 
always speak as if you were a hard woman 
of the world, instead of one of the most 
womanly ?” 

“Do you think that of me?” said the 
Countess, with an indescribable and lovely 
look. ‘God bless you for it! I have so few 
friends, the thought that I may find one in 
you is very sweet.” 

“You have few friends!” repeated Helen 
in surprise. ‘You live so good and pure 
and useful a life, any one might be proud to 
know you. Iam sure many are.” 

“T know many people,” said the Countess, 
“and some seck me for their own ends. The 
few friends I possess are those to whom I 
have been able, out of Reutensee’s money, to 
render some little service, and who are grate- 
ful to me. I have found many true hearts 
among the poor, but I have not one in the 
whole world who knows the real woman, or 
believes in me for myself!” 
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“Oh, Countess, surely you speak wide of 
the mark.” 

“No, I don’t. I was thinking of women 
when I spoke, though I have one or two tried 
friends of the other sex who would stand by 
me, I believe. Have you met Hargreaves 
yet?” 

“Not yet. Richard said he was coming 
to the Manor, but I have not seen him yet.” 

“You will like him, I feel sure; but I 
shall say nothing till you have seen him. 
By-the-bye, I have resumed my Sunday even- 
ings ; will you make your husband bring you 
next Sunday ?” 

“Your Sunday evenings ; what are they ?” 

“Tam at home from eight to eleven two 
Sundays in the month.” 

“T should like to come for some reasons, 
but I wish to keep my Sundays as I did at 
home, Countess,” replied Helen, frankly. 

“T have heard about the Scotch Sundays, 
but you will not be able to do it here. Sun- 
day engagements will force themselves upon 
you, and I see no great harm in it myself.” 

“There are six days in each week. Why 
choose Sunday ?” 

“Because it is the only day working- 
people allow themselves a little leisure. I do 
not receive fashionable people; perhaps be- 
cause they do not countenance me,” said the 
Countess, a trifle bitterly. “It is my duty 
to tell you, that in allowing me to call upon 
you you are not commending yourself to the 
British matron, who will probably warn you 
against me.” 

“T care nothing at all about that,” replied 
Helen, warmly. “I wondered a little when 
my husband told me you lived apart from 
your husband; but now I understand, and 
admire you for it.” ; 

“T might divorce him and marry again, 
then I could re-enter society,” said the Coun- 
tess, with a smile Helen did not like; “ but 
that I shall never do. So long as I am alive 
Ludwig shall never have the chance of mar- 
rying another woman, to render her as miser- 
able as he rendered me.” 

“T think you are right. I admire you for 
it,” repeated Helen warmly, as before. 

The carriage was now rolling through the 
throng of Oxford Street, but the Countess 
appeared to have forgotten her surroundings, 
now leaned forward, looking at Helen with a 
long, yearning, searching look. 

“Then you will be my friend—will permit 
me to call you by that name?” she said, 
with a strange emotion. 

“T will, indeed. I like you very much,” 
said Helen, simply as a child. 
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“T thank you. I shall never forget it. I 
have no woman friend. I shall try to make 
myself worthy of you. Because you have 
given me this boon so freely, I will watch 
—— and be true to you to my dying 
day. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


** Having a good conscience.”—1 Peter iii. 16. 


IT was almost dinner-time when Helen 
returned to Hampstead, being driven home 
in the Countess’s carriage. 

“So you have been pleasure-seeking in 
my absence,” said Woodgate gaily, being ir 
good spirits over Davenant, the publisher’s, 
opinion of his book. ‘The Countess is very 
sly ; she never breathed her intention to me 
when I saw her in Davenant’s office this after- 
noon.” 

“She is very kind, I think,” replied Helen 
quickly. ‘Was she at Davenant’s on your 
account, Richard ?” 

“No, my dear. She is good enough to 
take some slight interest in my literary con- 
cerns, but I don’t make an idiot of myself,” 
he replied. ‘The meeting was purely acci- 
dental, she happening to call on Davenant 
on some business pertaining to one of her 
innumerable poor protégés. By-the-bye, will 
you go to her ‘at home’ next Sunday ?” 

“No, Richard ; she does not expect me.” 

* And why will you not?” 

“Why, dear, you must know I prefer to 
keep my Sundays as I have been accustomed, 
though it is not always easy. But it was 
among my last promises to papa that I should 
allow nothing to break in upon the sacredness 
of that day. He asked it most specially, and 
said, what I see now is very true, that, if once 
lost, the regard for Sunday as the Lord’s day 
can never be restored.” 

Woodgate unfortunately allowed himself 
to smile, which hurt his wife a good deal 
more than his words, though they were pro- 
nounced enough. 

“Didn’t we agree, Helen, that the cloak of 
such observances should be left over the Bor- 
der? We didn’t? Well, we'd better agree 
now. If you examine or exercise yoursclf, 
as they say in the dale, you'll find that you 
don’t feel a whit holier on Sunday than any 
other day in the week. What is the use of 
pandering so slavishly to the imagination ?” 

“Tt is not imagination with me, but a 
matter of simple choice,” said Helen, as she 
deftly smoothed the braids of her abundant 
hair. “I have quite made up my mind that 
I shall never receive in the full sense of the 
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word on Sundays myself, or go to the houses 
of those who do.” 

The calm decision with which she spoke 
rather irritated him. 

“Tt is not always a wise or graceful policy 
to obtrude one’s opinions so decidedly, Helen. 
Your father assured me, on a certain evening 
you and I have not forgotten, that you pos- 
sessed in a remarkable degree the capability 
of adapting yourself to circumstances. But 
I begin to doubt it.” 

“ Have I then shown myself so deficient?” 
she asked quickly. ‘‘ There have been times 
when I fancied I adapted myself too easily. 
We live a very careless, I had almost said a 
godless life, Richard, which often concerns 
me deeply. I would not wish to draw com- 
parisons, but it is a great change to me, dear, 
a very great change, indeed.” 

It was the first time she had really uttered 
her thoughts on the subject, and the deep 
feeling which prompted her words caused the 
rich colour to leap to her cheek, but it faded 
in a moment, leaving her quite pale. Wood- 
gate observed the swift fluctuation of colour, 
always a sign of extreme nervousness, and it 
also occurred to him that his wife looked much 
less fresh and well than when they came first 
to London. He had not given her that pas- 
sionate, adoring love which is constant in its 
solicitude, but she was in a manner dear to 
him, and it was impossible for him to be 
actively neglectful or unkind. 

“ My dear love,” he said, almost tenderly, 
“T am looking at you, and I feel concerned. 
Are you quite well ?” 

“What makes you ask?” she inquired, 
turning to look at him in surprise. 

“ Because you do not look it. Would you 
like, my dear, to take a little run to Scot- 
land before Christmas 4” 

To his extreme surprise and discomfiture, 
she burst into tears, In a moment he was at 
her side, with his arm round her, soothing 
her with many tender words. They were 
not the first tears she had shed since her 
marriage-day, only the first he had been per- 
mitted to see. 

“Richard, how childish of me!” she cried 
in self-reproach. ‘ Pray, forgive me. I do 
not know what made me all in a moment so 
foolish.” 

“No excuse is necessary, my love. ° All 
women weep more or less, and I am rather 
glad than otherwise to find that you are not 
exempt from the common weakness,” he said, 
with the utmost kindness; “ but I think you 
might have told me ere this that you were 
home-sick, and I should have taken or sent 
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you to the dale at once. You see I know 
nothing of that malady myself, and I can’t 
be expected to see its signs in others.” 

“T have not been so very home-sick,” she 
said, ‘only once or twice when it has come 
home to me that London is a very large and 
a very desolate place.” 

It was a somewhat sad confession for a 
nine months’ wife to make, and it touched 
Woodgate inexpressibly. 

“T have been thoughtless, my Helen, 
thoughtless and selfish,” he said, in haste to 
made amends; “but you will forgive me, I 
know, because it is a change for me to have 
another life to consider besides my own. We 
shall go together to Broadrule next week, 
pay them a flying surprise visit, then your 
sister can return with us.” 

Helen shook her head. 

“T had a letter from Annie after you had 
gone to-day. She will not be able to come this 
year, as they expect another baby at Broad- 
yards. And will you really take me next 
week !” she asked, and her eyes shone. ‘Oh, 
you have made me happy, and thank you 
very much.” 

“ Have I then so poorly compensated you 
for what you left at Broadrule?” he asked 
jealously. 

“Qh, no, I have never regretted it. You 
have given me a great deal,” she cried im- 
pulsively ; “only it is so different from the 
old you must not be impatient with me, 
Richard, because I have so many little battles 
to fight, and find it so hard to distinguish 
between right and wrong.” 

“Don’t try; life is too short for such a 
conflict,” he said easily. ‘Take my advice, 
and accept things as they are. It will be 
happier and better for us both. Your Scotch 
exercising is a very unprofitable and uncom- 
fortable occupation, which I would advise 
you to abjure.” 

“ But, Richard, sometimes one has to think 
and to decide. It is quite impossible always 
to drift with the tide, impossible and wrong. 
Don’t you remember how Paul bids us fight 
the good fight ?” 

Woodgate elevated his brows and shrugged 
his shoulders, signs which Helen was _be- 
ginning to understand. 

“My dear love, nobody quotes Paul in 
these degenerate days. He is quite obsolete. 
I know my generation better than you, 
though I grant I am not so good ; and my 
advice to you is to accept the philosopby 
which bids us to-day eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die.” 

“Richard, you don’t believe that is all?” 
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cried Helen, with a shudder ; “ that respon- 
sible beings have no higher destiny than 
that! Now I know why you can write 
nothing like your first book. You have lost 
the anchor of faith.” 

“Not I. I believe certain things as I 
always have done,” he replied lightly ; “ but 
a truce to such dismal reasoning. What about 
the Countess’s at home? You will meet a 
great many interesting people there, and 
many who are most anxious to see you.” 

“JT will think it over, Richard, but I do 
not think the Countess will be much disap- 
pointed or surprised ; she knows my views 
about Sunday entertainments.” 

** You like her then, Helen, as well as you 
did in Florence ?” he said anxiously. 

“Better, much better. I think she is 
truly good, and there is no doubt that she is 
charming. I am sorry for her too, she has 
led such a hard life.” 

Woodgate looked gratified, and the sub- 
ject dropped. 

That night Helen took serious counsel 
with herself, reviewing her position in the 
calmest and most judicial manner. She saw 
quite clearly that nothing was to be gained 
by acting in direct opposition to her hus- 
band’s wishes, and that she was much more 
likely to influence him by complying to a 
certain extent. Had Mr. Lockhart but 
known with what intense longing Helen 
went back upon every word he had uttered 
regarding a Christian’s duty ; how she pon- 
dered upon his example and his teaching, 
taking courage and strength and guiding 
from them now, as she had never done in 
the old days when she dwelt beneath their 
benign influence, he must have been moved 
to the depths. It was a very crucial period 
in the history of Helen Woodgate—this 
conflict between what existed and what she 
wished could exist. She was forced to admit 
that her husband was of all men the most 
worldly, the least concerned with what per- 
tained to the higher life. Her clear eyes, 
which never shrank from beholding the truth 
in all its bareness, however painful, saw that 
even his literary ambition was a poor thing, 
an empty desire to rank higher than his 
fellows, to hear his own praises sounding 
loudly in the world’s mouth; of the higher 
aim, the nobler ambition to use his gifts for 
God’s glory and the good of his fellow-men, 
he knew little and cared less. It must not 
be supposed that this admission cost her 
faithful heart nothing ; nay, it was a shock 
which for a time robbed life of its sweetness 
and set on her brow the seal of a great 
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sadness, which never wholly left it until 
many ycars had gone and grave sorrows had 
put even that lost ideal in the background. 
The sentence of her father recurred to her 
most vividly, and seemed, when in her ex- 
tremity, when she was fighting out this, for 
her great matter of conscience alone, to con- 
vey a direct message: ‘ Perhaps God may 
have a great work for you to do in a new 
sphere.” 

It might be, she told herself, that, in quiet 
ways as yet undreamed of, she might be 
privileged to hold the cup of cold water to 
the lips of some thirsty soul, though in the 
doing her own heart might be riven. It 
was a thought to kindle the heart and give 
to life a new aspect. After much counsel 
and many prayers her decision was taken, 
and Woodgate was surprised when she told 
him next day she was quite willing to 
accept the Countess’s invitation for the 
Sunday evening. 

“T felt sure that when you thought about 
it, dear, you would take the sensible course,” 
he said, looking much gratified. ‘“ You will 
find that nothing is ever gained by setting 
up to be better than your neighbours. Eccen- 
tricity never pays. I am sure you will enjoy 
yourself, and, of course, I shall be very proud 
to show off my wife, who can look and act 
so charmingly when she likes. What will 
you wear ?” 

“T have not settled that weighty question 
yet, Richard, but I shall try to please you,” 
she said with a smile ; and he went off to the 
City in high good-humour, telling himself 
that he was managing his wife very well 
after all. 

The Countess’s house in Park Lane was 
undoubtedly the home of a highly cultivated 
and refined taste. If to Helen’s somewhat 
conyentional eye the statuary gleaming 
among the tall palms in the hall and stair- 
case, the rich Eastern draperies about the 
doorways, seemed a trifle fantastic, there was 
no doubt about their beauty. The double 
drawing-room was so arranged that many 
little groups could find quiet corners ; nothing 
so offended the Countess as a great crowd 
indiscriminately huddled together, as at 
many social gatherings, without any provi- 
sion attempted for their comfort or enjoy- 
ment. Numbers, so dear to the heart of the 
fashionable entertainer, possessed no attrac- 
tion for her. She possessed in a high degree 
the many attributes which go to make up 
the successful hostess, and never in her rooms 
were discordant or opposing elements to be 
found, 
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She was one of the few women who, in 
happier circumstances, might, had she so 
willed it, have founded a salon. Woodgate 
had not been far astray in his description of 
the Countess’s guests. At first sight they 
indeed appeared to Helen a motley crew. 
She was receiving, just within the door of 
the outer room, wearing a rich gown of 
amber satin, with a daring touch of scarlet 
in the bodice. Helen thought she looked 
like a queen. Her face brightened with 
surprise and pleasure as the Woodgates ap- 
peared within the portidre, and the warmth 
of her greeting, especially to Helen, was 
very marked. 

“How good of you to come, how very 
good,” she whispered as she pressed her 
hand. “I thank you very much. I know 
it is a concession of opinion by which I am 
honoured. I thank you very much.” 

She was perfectly sincere, but Helen 
blushed under the unusual warmth of her 
words ; and seeing she seemed a trifle ner- 
vous and embarrassed, the Countess took 
her at once to a quiet corner, and bade her 
grow accustomed to her surroundings, and 
she would come to her by-and-by. 

Helen gratefully nodded, and leaning back 
in her chair, glanced leisurely round the 
room. There were about thirty persons 
present; a fair proportion of both sexes. 
One or two gentlemen Helen recognised, 
having seen them in her own house, but the 
ladies were all strangers. Had she been 
disposed to criticise, she might with perfect 
truth have characterized the appearance of 
the latter as dowdy in the extreme. But 
there were many interesting and striking 
faces, though Helen was struck by the per- 
vailing expressions of anxiety and furtive 


care, which seemed marked in a greater or 
less degree in every ‘face. 

“T have been watching you, my dear, and 
I see you are puzzling over my guests,” said 
the Countess, coming by-and-by to her side. 
“You of the large heart and the womanly 
soul should be interested in every one of 
them. These are the men and women, but 
especially the women, to whom life means 
perpetual strife. And the saddest thing of 
all is that they are not likely ever to get 
beyond the fighting stage. Do you feel 
sufficiently interested to allow me to make 
some presentations to you 4” 

“How can you ask? I have never been 
so intensely interested,” replied Helen 
quickly, and her eyes were luminous as she 
spoke. “Is the one of whom you told me at 
Florence here o-night ?” 

“ He will come, I hope,” said the Countess 
with a nod. “But he plays the organ ina 
City church, and it is late always before he 
is free. I am glad you are not angry that 
I have invited you here, though I have not 
asked to meet you any whom the world 
delights to honour. One or two are here— 
yourselves ; and see yonder, by the standard 
lamp, talking to the little woman in grey, is 
Waldron, the landscape painter. I must 
introduce you to them both, but she is the 
more interesting. Failures always interest 
me, just as tragedy appeals mere to me than 
comedy; it is not so commonplace. Oh, 
that poor little woman! She is a story- 
writer, Helen, turning them out at the rate 
of four thousand words a day all the year 
round; and such poor little stories! Yes, 
she will interest you; and now I will bring her 
to you, for you must not be allowed to hide 
that lovely light of yours under a bushel here.” 
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THE DUTY OF HOPE. 


By ruz Rev. BERNARD J. SNELL, M.A., or Brixton. 


“Be not moved away from the Hope of the Gospel.”--Co.ossians i, 32. 


HERE are tensermons preached 
on Faith for every sermon 
that is preached on Hope, 
and perhaps a hundred on the 
duty of Faith for every one 
on the duty of Hope. It was 
not always so, nor will it 

always be so. The three sisters, Faith, Hope, 

and Charity, have each their claim on our re- 
gard. But Hope is treated for the most part 
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as the Cinderella, Faith’s handmaiden ; even 
her very identity is sometimes merged in 
that of Faith, as if she had no right to sepa- 
rate existence. But, indeed, pure-eyed Faith 
apprehends the truth, “ bids eternal truth be 
present fact”; white-handed Hope lays hold 
of the truth, enjoys it, dares to weave gra- 
cious fancies about it, and anticipate its 
happy issues. We are not a hopeful people, 
ours is not a hopeful age. Some few dour 
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spirits would even drape the universe in 
black, and many, without being particularly 
clever, find it fashionable to be “light half- 
believers of our casual creeds” and mildly 
cynical and scornful towards the little enthu- 
siasm that there is. There is no more 
popular beatitude than that of Dean Swift, 
“Blessed are they who expect little, for 
verily they shall not be disappointed.” 

There is a picture by Mr. Watts called 
“‘ Hope,” which is thoroughly interpretative 
of the spirit of our age. The figure seated 
on the globe is the spirit that hopes, so wist- 
fully yet so unwisely. She has all the world 
beneath her, the treasures of knowledge and 
power, but in gaining this she has lost her 
music and her joy. Her lyre is unstrung ; 
every cord is snapt, save one. And the 
darkened soul stoops anxiously to catch the 
one string’s note ; she strains forward to hear 
that one voice left on earth to tell her a 
Gospel. There is a star shining in the 
heaven, but she sees it not. The dim dawn 
streams up the east, but her own hands have 
bandaged her eyes ; and though the radiance 
will soon fill all the air, there is no exultancy 
within. Hope is not dead while that last 
string faintly thrills ; but why, why are our 
eyes sealed to the shining of the Morning 
Star and the dawn that is “always some- 
where in the world” ? Swrsum corda. Life 
is scant and our souls are narrow, for lack of 
Hope. Did we but breathe the free ample 
air that is the dower of all children of the 
Heavenly Father, did we but realise how far 
and wide is the horizon in the universe ruled 
by Infinite Love, did we but dare be true to 
the high instincts of our nature and let in 
the Love that hopeth all things, then would 
our souls expand and our life grow more 
and more abundant. Hope then in God! 
Let Israel hope in the Lord, for in the Lord 
is mercy and with Him is plenteous redemp- 
tion. 

That my words may be as helpful as I can 
make them, let me speak first of the Use of 
Hope, then of the Duty of Hope, and, in 
conclusion, of the Creed of Hope. 

What would you think of having as your 
medical adviser a Jeremiah who suffered con- 
tinually from dolors and melancholy? He 
would steal away your last hope of recovery 
so certainly that you might as well take 
poison at once and save your friends the bill. 
The best physician is he who can most inge- 
niously inspire hope in his patients. When 
he recognises even the most distressing symp- 
toms, he says cheerily, “Come, now, you 
must not lose heart ; I have knownas broken 


a ship make the harbour—many a time.” 


And his words set the tides of life flowing 
freshly. His very presence in the room is 
as potent an influence as his drugs, and much 
easier to take. The sun struggles through 
the clouds for an instant, and your chances 
of recovery are doubled. Or think of a man 
who is depressed and almost despairing of 
himself, because he has resolved so often and 
tried so hard, and he has broken down again 
and again. His continued failures have left 
him limp and nerveless; he is almost per- 
suaded that he is a slave, a puppet, that will 
never be able to struggle into a self-respect- 
ing manhood. Convince him, anyhow, that 
he can do what conscience tells him he ought 
to do; inspire him with the idea that he, 
too, is master of his fate, that Christ will 
grasp the right hand of his endeavour,—and 
he may yet become a soldier of the Cross. 
Get him to hope, and you put his foot on the 
first rung of the ladder whose top is in 
heaven. Hope is the wonder-worker of the 
world ; it lifteth: the poor out of the dung- 
hill, it giveth power to the faint, and to them 
that have no might it increaseth strength. 
The children of our fathers have learnt the 
utter powerlessness of fear as an auxiliary 
to virtue. Fear is a coarse expedient, “the 
hangman’s whip.” The darkening of the 
soul with the thought of awful doom may 
scare some men from vile vices, but fine 
manhood is not made that way, nor are hearts 
won to Christ by Sinai’s thunders. Hope is 
the strongest ally of the striving soul of 
man, fitly called “mother of success.” What 
must I do to be saved? We are saved by 
Hope. Be of good courage, and He shall 
strengthen your heart, all ye that hope in 
the Lord. 

Hope has inspired all the men who have 
moved the world. Great hopes have knit 
great souls. Amid general despair they 
nourished their steadfast souls with Hope, and 
sustained the courage that would else have 
drooped and died. With Hope within their 
hearts they “strengthened the wavering 
lines, and continued the march on to the 
bounds of the waste, on to the City of 
God.” Think for a moment only of the con- 
spicuous examples of the Bible. Hope sus- 
tained “the friend of God” on his brave 
pilgrimage into the unknown: Hope made 
Moses strong enough to bear a whole 
troublous people on his heart: Hope put 
music into the Psalmist’s soul and gave Isaiah 
his message in Israel’s darkest night : Hope 
inspired that strenuous embassy, “The king- 
dom of God is at hand,” while every sign 
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bespoke the kingdom of the devil: Hope sent 
across the seas the great apostle who, with a 
heart bleeding with disappointment, was yet 
sure that nothing could finally separate the 
children of God from the love of God: by 
Hope that other apostle saw “ the light that 
lights the sun strike through the heavy sha- 
dows of the years,” and reveal the vision of 
the new heavens and the new earth. My 
brothers, our hearts are sometimes wearied 
with cares and troubles and perplexities, but, 
thank God, the sunshine of Hope will pour 
through the tiniest cranny, nay, even the 
shining of one lone star has power to lift the 
soul. 

In the great Puritan allegory, when every 
one was starting back for fear of ‘“ the armed 
men,” Christian saw a man of avery stout 
countenance come up to the one who sat 
there to write, saying, “Set down my name, 
sir.” Then he put a helmet on his head, and 
with drawn sword cut his way through the 
guards towards the Palace Beautiful. Then 
Christian smiled and said, “I think verily I 
know the meaning of this.” And again, 
after Christian and Hopeful had been shown 
“wonders” by the shepherds, horrors and 
torments till they trembled, “with tears 
gushing out,” the shepherds led them to the 
top of a high Hill called Clear, and bade 
them look towards the Celestial City through 
their “perspective glass.” Then they went 
on their way, singing, towards the Eternal 
Day. ‘The heavenly Hope keeps us in heart 
through our pilgrimage. How blest are 
they that hope in the Lord! The tired soul 
needs the thought of the Home beyond the 
mountains, and new strength comes when it— 

* Sees distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And doth not dream it is a dream.” 

Our Heavenly Father asks us not to de- 
spair, but to keep our faces to the light. 
To the last moment of life Hope is a virtue, 
and therefore a duty. There is a relentless 
picture in the Inferno of Dante, showing the 
poet passing through the loathsome marsh 
where were plunged those who had in mortal 
life failed of hope in God. Buried in the 
infernal mud those miserable souls muttered 
their doom :— 

“* We once were sad in the sweet air made g oo by the sun, 
Now in these murky settlings are we sad 
I fear that we do not ordinarily realise that 
to lose all hope is to sin. Do we not all 
know men who are terribly afraid that the 
world is going fast to perdition, or others 
grown eartbly-wise who doubt whether high 
spiritual effort is ever worth while? What 
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is wrong with these sick souls? They have 
kept the Faith but lost Hope. They have 
put on the breastplate of Faith and Love, but 
forgotten the helmet of Hope. Such men, 
otherwise Christian, are as common in our 
churches as empty shells in the sands. Is a 
Christian without Hope, then, less of an 
anomaly than a Christian without Love? My 
brethren, I know the thought that imme 
diately forms in your minds; you are say- 
ing, “ Ah, but Hope is so largely a question 
of temperament. Hope is so much easier 
to some people than to others.” And that 
is true. It is equally true of all the 
virtues, but no virtue is less obligatory on 
me because it is specially difficult for me. 
We are called to a life of Hope as surely as 
we are called to a life of Love. We are 
bound to hope. You have made so many 
mistakes that memory is miserable ;—my 
friend, God bids you hope. Your cares are 
many, your prospects gloomy ;—my friend, 
God bids youhope. Bereavement has taken 
away the very light of your life and let 
loose a swarm of doubts in your soul ;—my 
friend, God bids you hope. Hope is the only 
music that can soothe grief to rest, the only 
angel that can break the dominion of death. 

Even Christ’s ministers, who are surely 
set to be the heralds of Hope, forget some- 
times that theirs is the special duty of keep- 
ing the world in heart. The Bible is a book 
of Hope. The Old Testament was inspired 
by it, shaped by it from beginning to end. 
And is the New Testament of the Eternal 
Gospel less hopeful than the Old? The 
symbol of our religion is not a cross, but an 
empty grave, for it was born with uncon- 
querable life when death seemed to have 
won final victory. Men want the hope, the 
uplift, the shining of the risen Light of the 
world, and, with whatever doubts I may 
else be beset, if I can put one ray of golden 
light into a human life, I am sure that in that 
measure I am Christ’s minister. There are 
sterling thinkers, whose very shoe-latchet I 
am not worthy to unloose, who are always 
peering in towards the shadows, towards the 
woeful overweight of temptation in the 
human heart, the depravity that is, the 
doom that is to be; and when they try to 
preach glad tidings they cannot. They deal 
out stones for bread. My brethren, the man 
who has only doubts and gloomy vaticina- 
tions has, of course, perfect right to speak, 
but so long as he is a hinderer of Hope, he 
has no right to speak in Christ’s name. O 
thou that tellest good tidings, get thee up 
into the high mountain! The souls who 
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help us to finest purpose are they who 
strain towards the light, who dare believe 
the best of God and of man, who march 
breast forward, never doubting clouds will 
break. These are the souls that inspire 
souls. 


* A singer sang a song of tears, 
And the great world heard and wept, 
For he sang of the sorrows of fleeting years 
And the hopes which the dead past kept; 
And souls in anguish their burdens bore, 
And the world was sadder than before. 


“ A singer sang a song of cheer, 
And the great world listened and smiled, 
For he sang of the love of a Father dear 
And the trust of a little child ; 
And souls that before had forgotten to pray 
Looked up and went singing along the way.” 

True, the world is full of misery, and 
“but to think is to be full of sorrow.” True, 
facts are pitiless; do what we will, for the 
body there is pain and death ; do what we 
will, for the spirit there is sorrow and 
sighing. But Almighty God is the Burden- 
bearer of His own universe. None can 
bear the burden save Himself, nor can any 
drink of the cup of which He drinks. 
Hope thou in God! The blue of heaven 
is always largér than the cloud. Hope thou 
in God! Shrill winter blows around us, 
but its roar is the trumpet of a prophecy. 

“ O wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ?” 

Carlyle bade us believe that the degree of 
vision that dwells in a man is a correct mea- 
sure of the man. Thanks be to God for the 
men whose vision has been unsealed by Hope 
and whose great words have heartened us, 

‘“‘ Hopes of good men are heavenly prophecies ; 
They stand above the sentried heights of time, 
With faces filled with dawn-light and with forms 
Invincible, and there above all storms, 

They chant their revelations, leading on 
The faithful to immortal destinies 
Of fadeless and illimitable glory.” 

Our faith in God should assure us that 
He will never let Hope be confounded, yet 
to many Hope is a forgotten evangel. You 
have faith in God, my brother, but your 
faith in Him is a dishonour unless it forbids 
you to believe what you hope is not true. 
Your faith in God is of itself homage, if you 
believe that there is nothing too good to 
hope, that the best is always to come. Hope 
assures us that good must be the ultimate 
fact of the universe of God. By your love 
of God, I intreat you let Hope have her 
perfect work, and in all fearlessness believe 
that God will do more and better than we 
can ask or think. 

Let me not seem to counsel that shallow 
optimism, which comes easily enough to 
comfortable people, who find it convenient 
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to shut their eyes and ignore every fact that 
ruffles their self-complacency, or who think 
that all the world has dined well, because 
they are full. Human life cannot be run 
into a little, nicely rounded proposition of 
optimism. There are shadows without a ray 
of morning in them ; there are depths which 
no line has plumbed. It is a grand thing to 
hope for the best; but the great value of 
such a hope is that it inspires action. It is 
good to trust in God, to stand still and see 
His salvation ; but it is recreant cowardice 
to stand still when it is our duty to go for- 
ward, it is miserable delinquency to hope for 
the coming of the kingdom without lending 
one effort to bring that kingdom in. 

Hope is the angel of the future. Faith is 
the more conservative, Hope the more pro- 
gressive. The men who are drawn into new 
social movements are stirred by the con- 
tagion of a great hope, the men who examine 
the bases of our faith so relentlessly are em- 
boldened by a great hope, the men who 
would enlarge the bounds of freedom and 
dare proclaim that fuller knowledge must 
issue in finer and more precious truth—these 
men, delivering us from what is mean and 
low, and leading us into what is great and 
glorious, are the children of Hope. Until the 
world has slipped from the grasp of Almighty 
God, there is no room for the man who is a 
pessimist as regards the ultimate issues of life. 
Faith reassures the soul, and it rests on God. 
Hope makes the soul take wing. Faith bids 
the soul trust God’s mercy for its salvation ; 
Hope grows triumphant and sings of the 
world saved by the Eternal Love. Hope 
transcends Faith, as Faith transcends reason. 
My faith is that all is of God, and God is 
good ; so I take heart of grace and rest in 
full assurance of hope, and ‘ Hope maketh 
not ashamed.” For Hope abideth immor- 
tally ; the floods of death cannot quench it, 
nor the flames of hell deyour it. Hope walks 
for ever an angel in heaven fronting God’s 
Eternal Love. 

“ T think that Heaven will not be shut for evermore, 
Without a knocker left upon the door, 
Lest some belated wanderer should come, 
Hearthreken, vw Fer to die at home, 
So that the Father will at last forgive, 
And, looking in His face, that soul shall live. 
I think there will be watchmen thro’ the night 
Lest any afar off turn them to the light; 
That He who loved us unto life must be 
A Father infinitely fatherly ; 


And groping for Him, these ‘shall find their way 
From outer dark, thro’ twilight, into day.” 


“May the God of hope fill you with all 
joy and peace in believing, that ye may 
abound in hope through the power of the 
Holy Ghost.” 
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(From an instantaneous photograph by Frank M. Sutcliffe, Whitby.) 


THE SEA WALL. 


HAT is it, lads? Hey, lads, what may it be ? 
All eyes—no ears—they cannot hear me call. 
What’s washing in along the old sea-wall ? 


Toy-ship, or fish, or some strange wrack fro’ sea ? 


Toy-ship, or fish! Lads, lads, how time runs on! 
It seems just yesterday my mates and I, 
Like you, were lying watching where you lie ; 


And now I’m grievous old, and mates are gone ! 


All gone, my mates —and I’m left last of all ! 
Lord, when my craft drifts down Thy crystal sea 
Send no bright angels—they’d discomfort me ; 


Just let th’ old lads laugh down fro’ th’ old sea-wall! 


W. V. TAYLOR. 
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EARLY CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN. 


By roe Venezastr F. W. FARRAR, D.D., ArcupEacon or WESTMINSTER. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 





E have now passed in 
review some of the 
chief facts, legends, 
and conjectures 
which constitute the 
main part of what is 
known, or what has 
been invented, re- 

specting the beginnings and continuance of 

British Christianity up to the close of the 

fifth century. We have considered the 

guesses as to any Apostolic visit to our 
shores; the legend about St. Joseph of 

Arimathza; the ingenious concatenation of 

plausible conjectures about Cogidubnus, 

Claudia, and Pudens; the pretended affilia- 

tion of the British Church to the see of Rome 

by the letter of King Lucius to Pope Eleu- 
therus; the legend of the British proto- 
martyr, St. Alban; and the remarkable 
mission of St. Germanus and St. Lupus, 

A.D. 429. The course of our story has also 

brought before us the names of St. Ninian, 

St. Kentigern, the “heretic” Pelagius, and 

others. 

During these three centuries we have been 
moving for the most part in the region of 
mist and fog. Now and then a rent in the 
drifting clouds upon the mountain-side has 
shown us here a bare rocky peak, and there 
some glimpse of a peaceful valley ; here the 
Candida casa of St. Ninian, and there the 
glory of the “ Hallelujah victory” at Maes- 
Garmon ; but it has not once been possible 
to obtain either a clear or a continuous view. 
And even the real personages who move 
through the ever-drifting haze are sometimes 
illuminated with fantastic haloes, and some- 
times magnified into menacing spectres. For 
a century longer, from 450 A.D. to 550 A.D., 
the darkness settles down still more deeply 
over the British Church, and the artificial 
splendour of fable has been substituted for 
the pure light of day. 

The landing of Julius Cesar in B.c. &5 
had revealed Britain to the Roman world. 
The conquest of the southern parts of the 
island had mainly been achieved in the 
reigns of Claudius (A.D. 41—54) and later 
emperors. The Romans were magnificent 
colonists. Civilisation followed the tramp 
of their legionaries along the fine roads 
which they constructed, straight as an arrow 
over hill and through valley, wherever their 














arms prevailed. In the wake of civilisation 
followed wealth, vice, and corruption ; and 
these in invariable sequence are in due time 
succeeded by barbarism. For three centuries 
the sword of Rome secured peace and pros- 
perity, and Britain felt the humanising in- 
fluence of the commerce which rose out of 
her mineral and agricultural wealth. Pro- 
tected from the incursions of barbarism by 
the conquerors, to whom she had been the 
last to succumb, she was the first definitely 
to throw off the imperial authority. In 
A.D. 410 she signified to the weakling 
fuinéant, Honorius, the unworthy son of the 
great Theodosius, that henceforth she would 
govern and defend herself. But, alas! with 
her liberty she had also lost her pristine and 
ancestral valour, and had to appeal, in abject 
terror, for the help of the Romans, who 
proved to be helpless for her defence.* The 
Scots and Picts burst over the ramparts of 
Antoninus and Severus, and ravaged Britain 
for the first half of the fifth century, wring- 
ing from the wretched people the pathetic 
ery, “The barbarians drive us to the sea, the 
sea drives us back to the barbarians. Nothing 
is left us but the choice between two kinds 
of death. We are butchered or we are 
drowned.” t So incurable was the hatred of 
the Britons to these enemies that neither to 
them nor to the Angles would they ever 
preach the truth of the Gospel. Even when 
the marauders questioned them about their 
faith, they kept silent, and treated their 
invaders as the victims of an ineradicable 
paganism. 

In the extremity of their despair the 
Britons appealed to the Saxons, and found 
that by so doing they had placed themselves 
under “the heel of their worst enemies.” ¢ 
Nothing could be more abjectly miserable 
than the condition of the Britons from 
A.D. 450 to A.D. 520, and it was chiefly 
during that century that they were driven 
to take refuge on the rocky coasts of Corn- 
wall and amid the impregnable mountain 
fastnesses of Wales, “a quadrilateral bathed 
on three sides by the sea, defended on the 
fourth by the Severn and other rivers, 
which contains the highest mountains in the 


* Gildas, “ Historia,’ % 15—18. 

+ “Gemitus Britonum,” addressed to Ztius in his third 
consulship.—Gildas, 3 20. 

+ Gildas, p. 22, “‘ Nothing was ever so pernicious to our 
country; nothing ever so unlucky.” 
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southern part of the island, and a crowd of 
gorges and defiles inaccessible to the military 
operations of old.”* It was here that the 
legendary prince, King Arthur, 

“ That gray king, whose name, a ghost, 

Streams like a cloud, man-shaped, from mountain peak, 

And cleaves to cairn and cromlech still,’’ 
made that successful stand for civilisation 
and Christianity which tradition has magni- 
fied into twelve great battles, in which he 
‘‘broke the heathen and upheld the Christ,” 
ending in the crowning victory of Badon 
Hill.+ 

Of “ Arturus flos regum,” of ‘ Arturus 
noster, famosus, ne dicam fabulosus,” as he 
is called by Giraldus Cambrensis,} we must 
not be tempted to speak directly. Unless 
we confine ourselves to a few of the barest 
particulars—and even those uncertain—we 
can affirm little more than his historical 
existence, and it is impossible to disentangle 
real history from masses of confused fable. 
In the grand “Idylls of the King,” by 
Tennyson, he becomes the mirror of chivalry, 
the perfect example of all purity and all 
honour, who was 

“ As is the conscience of a saint 
Among his warring senses ;” 
but even in the legends and ballads intended 
for his glorification he often assumes a very 
different aspect, and is the victim of lawless 
passions. 

The earliest record of this deplorable 
period is given by Gildas in his “ Historia,” 
and a more melancholy picture could scarcely 
be drawn. Gildas the Wise was born in the 
year after the battle on Badon Hill, and is 
sometimes called “ Badonicus.”§ He wrote 
about A.D. 564, while the memory of the 
Saxon horrors was still fresh, and must have 
conversed as a boy with many who had 
taken part in some of the scenes which he 
describes. 

Two works exist, under the names of 
Gildas—“ De Excidio Britanniz,” and “ Epis- 
tola Gildae.” Some have supposed that 
they are not genuine, but are polemical 


* Montalembert, “‘Monks of the West,” iii., 33. 

+ According to some the battle of Badon Hill was won by 
Aurelius Ambrosius, uncle of Arthur, who was only his 
general. For all that can be really known of King Arthur see 
Freeman’s ‘‘ Old English History.” 

+ “ Descr. brie,” ii., quoted by Bright, “ Early English 
Church,”’ p. 23. 

2 Gildas, “ Hist.,” 26. It must be confessed that though 
Alban Butler (‘‘ Lives of the Saints,’’ Jan. 29), and the 
Bollandists give a circumstantial life of Gildas Badonicus, he 
too, is nothing more than a figure of the mist. His supposed 
story is full of anachronisms and forgeries. It is not certain 
whether there was one Gildas or two, or even at what exact 
date he lived. Bishop Nicholson can — say that he was a 
monk of Bangor about the middle of the sixth century; a 
sorrowful spectator of the miseries and almost the ruin of his 
countrymen by a people (the Saxons) under whose banner they 
had hoped for peace. 
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works of the seventh or eighth century, 
written under an assumed name for the pur- 
poses of contemporary ecclesiastical contro- 
versy. If, however, we accept their authen- 
ticity, they show us a nation sunk into 
abjectness, and a Church honeycombed with 
depravity. 

is book on the ruin of Britain is aimed 
mainly at the ferocity and wickedness of 
five British princes—Maelgun, Constantine, 
and others. It is an Increpatio in Reges. In 
his history he describes the fury and turbu- 
lence of the Saxon pirates, and the devasta- 
tions which they inflicted. He says, in 
highly rhetorical style, which I will abbre- 
viate, that— 

“The fire of vengeance, justly kindled by 
former crimes, spread from sea to sea, fed 
by the hands of our foes in the east, and did 
not cease, until, destroying the neighbouring 
towns and lands, it reached the other side 
of the island, and dipped its red and savage 
tongue in the western ocean. In these 
assaults, not unlike that of the Assyrians 
upon Judea, was fulfilled in our case what. 
the prophet describes—‘ They have burned 
with fire the sanctuary ; they have polluted 
on earth the tabernacle of Thy name.’ So 
that all the columns were levelled by the: 
battering-ram, all the husbandmen routed, 
together with their bishops, priests, and 
people, whilst the sword gleamed and the 
flames crackled around them on every side. 
Lamentable to behold, in the midst of the 
streets lay the tops of lofty towers tumbled 
to the ground, holy altars, fragments of 
human bodies covered with livid clots of 
coagulated blood, with no chance of burial 
save in the ruins of houses or the ravening 
bellies of wild beasts. Some of the miser- 
able remnant, being taken in the mountains, 
were murdered in great numbers; others, 
constrained by famine, came and yielded 
themselves to be slaves for ever to their 
foes ; others, committing their lives to the 
mountains, precipices, thickly-wooded forests, 
and to the rocks of the seas (albeit with 
trembling hearts), remained still in their 
country.” * 

As for the British Church, the “letter” of 
Gildas is a vehement and unmeasured in- 
vective against the clergy. 

“Britain hath priests, but they are un- 
wise ; very many that minister, but many 
of them impudent; clerks, but some of them 
deceitful ravens ; pastors, but rather too well 


* Gildas, “‘ Hist.,” 3% 24, 28, ‘translated by Dr. Giles, 1841. 
This passage is partly borrowed from an older translation of 
1838, 
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prepared for the destruction of souls; in- 
structing the laity, but showing most de- 
praved examples, vices, and.evil manuers ; 
seldom sacrificing and seldom with clean 
hearts ; not correcting the commonalty for 
their offences, while they commit the same 
sins themselves; despising the command- 
ments of Christ, careful of their own lustful 
desires, hating verity, favouring falsehoods ; 
looking on the poor, the just, as if they 
were detested serpents, and reverencing the 
sinful rich”; and so forth throughout a 
tremendous invective against these “ belly- 
beasts.” * 

Whatever be the date of the Increpatio of 
St. Gildas, there seems to have been sincere 
religious life in the British Church during 
the latter half of the sixth century ; though, 
as was perhaps all but inevitable in those 
days of stress and storm, it mainly assumed 
the monkish and ascetic type. ‘he name 
Bangor means “high choir,” or “circle,” or 
“eminent community,”’{ and there were 
several Bangors in Wales and Ireland. The 
Bangor which is now called St. Asaph was 
founded by * Kentigern. Asaph was his 
pupil, and his saying that “they who with- 
stand God’s word envy man’s salvation,” is 
stillremembered. Into this monastery “ men 
pressed of all ages and ranks to the number 
of nine hundred and sixty-five.” There was 
another Bangor on the Conway under Abbot 
Daniel, “one of the three blessed youth- 
trainers of Britain,” who died in 584.t There 
was another—Bangor Iscoel (‘ underwood”) 
—called “the Great Bangor,” in Flintshire, 
which had seven classes of men, each con- 
taining three hundred men, and which thus 
could number a community of “more than 
two thousand monks at the time of its 
sudden and total desolation.” There were 
other Bangors besides these, the two most 
famous being the College of St. Cadoc or 
Cattwg the Wise, called “ the Whitehouse,” 
at Llancarfan, in Carmarthenshire, founded 
by Paulinus or Paul Hen ; and that at Caer 
Worgon, founded by St. Illtyd.§ 

The names of several saints also emerge 
out of the gloom and chaos of the sixth 
century in Britain. Of these the best-known 
are St. Illtyd, St. Cadoc, St. Dubric, and St. 
David. 

1. Of St. Illtyd, or Iltutus, little is known. 


* Gildas, “ = Excidio Britanniw,”’ 33 66, 67, ff. 

+ Bright, p. 29 

+ Deiniol W n, said to have been consecrated Bishop of 
Bangor by Dubric, and to have died in 584.—Rees, ‘‘ Welsh 
Saints,” 258—260. 

¢ Canon Bright, who quotes Bishop Forbes’ “‘ Kalendars of the 
= Saints,” p. 368; Haddon and Stubbs’ “Councils,” 
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He was born in Armorica, was a grand- 
nephew of St. Germanus, and lived in the 
latter part of the fifth century.* His name 
is preserved at Llantwil Magor (or Llan- 
illtyd Fawr), where he founded a church 
and school, and where there is still a cross, 
perhaps of the ninth century, erected to him 
by-Samson. The medizval monastic lives t 
say that he was a kinsman of King Arthur, 
and as a youth served in his army ; that he 
was converted by St. Cadoc, in whose school 
he studied, and received the tonsure at the 
hands of St. Dubric. The incident by which 
he was converted was the sight of his com- 
panions swallowed up by the earth after rob- 
bing St. Cadoc of beer and a pig. He was 
at the time married to a beautiful wife, who 
persistently followed him, first to the wattled 
hut, and then to an oratory in a wood, where 
he founded a monastery, and employed him- 
self in making dykes against the floods of 
the Welsh rivers. Seeing him here at the 
bottom of a ditch covered with mud, and 
observing the total change in him from her 
knightly consort, she gave him up. Among 
his scholars were St. Gildas and St. David. 
After a time, although he was the most 
learned scholar in the kingdom, he resigned 
his school, and went to live in a cave as a 
hermit, lying on the bare rock, and prac- 
tising the severest austerities. Before his 
death he paid a visit to Brittany, to which 
he had often sent corn cultivated by the 
labour of his disciples. He there died at 
Dol. Two doctrinal letters are said to have 
been written by him, but they have perished. 

2. More famous by far is his supposed 
master, St. Cadoc, though the actual facts 
about him are few and uncertain. He is 
even more popular in Brittany than in Wales. 
He was born about the beginning of the sixth 
century, founded the famous school of Llan- 
carfan, and gave a ritual for mass to the 
second order of Irish Saints (between 542 
and 599). A large collection of apophthegms, 
both in prose and verse, is attributed to him. } 

His legend says that he was the son of 
King Gwen-Liou the Warrior and the daugh- 
ter of a neighbouring chief whom he carried 
off by violence from her father’s castle, and 
whom, because of her beauty, he had to con- 
ceal from the passion of King Arthur. On 
the night of Cadoe’s birth Gwen-Liou’s fol- 
lowers stole the milch cow which supported 
an Irish monk and his twelve scholars. The 
monk hurried to reclaim his cow, and the 


* See Rees, “ Welsh Saints.” 
+ The le; jo me are told by Alban Butler, Oct, 1, Nov. 6, 
+ Mon bert, “‘ Monks of the West,” iii., 54—71, 
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king had his infant son baptized by him, 
and made him promise to educate the child. 
At the age of seven, Cadoc—the name means 
“ warrior though he had already learnt to 
hunt and fight, was sent to this Irish solitary, 
whose name was Meuthi. Prince as he was, 
he served as a menial, and abandoned all 
thoughts of a throne, preferring the life of an 
ascetic. He went for three years to Lismore, 
in Ireland, to continue his education, and 
then completed it under a learned teacher 
who was so poor that his pupils almost died 
of famine. One day the half-starved Cadoe 
was trying to forget his hunger in his literary 
task when a little white mouse came out of 
the wall, jumped on the table, and deposited a 
grain of corn beside him. Cadoc did not notice 
this though the mouse returned several times, 
and each time laid a grain of corn on his 
book. But the seventh time Cadoc looked 
up, and thinking that the mouse was a sign 
of the divine compassion, rose and followed 
it. The mouse led him into a cellar, in which 
was stored an immense treasure of hidden 
corn, which served at once to support the 
master and his pupils and to give in charity 
to the poor. 

Determining to become a monk, and having 
hidden himself in a wood, where he was 
nearly assassinated by a swineherd, he saw 
an immense white boar, which made three 
bounds, and each time turned round to stare 
at him. Cadoc marked with wands the limit 
of the three leaps, and on that spot he after- 
wards built the church, dormitories, and re- 
fectory of Llancarfan, which was also called 
Ecclesia Cervorum, because one day two deer 
came to take the work of two monks who 
had complained that they were not oxen to 
be yoked to carts. The life at Llancarfan 
resembled the Benedictine rule in its mixture 
of task and study, but was very much more 
severe. The monks lived on barley bread 
mingled with ashes and bitter herbs, and 
bathed in cold water at midnight alike in 
summer and winter, in order to ‘keep awake 
for the rest of the night in prayer. In the 
school were trained many sons of chiefs and 
princes, of whom one used to record that he 
often heard from Cadoc’s lips the words, 
“Remember that thou arta man. There is 
no king like one who is king of himself.” 
Others of his sayings were in glorification of 
truth and knowledge. He converted both 
his parents, and induced them to embrace 
the life of ascetic solitaries. He secured such 
peace around him that his domains were 
protected by his sanctity, and by his mira- 
culous power, from all infestations, for his 


enemies were lost in quagmires and struck 
with blindness, and at last he obtained from 
King Arthur the same rights of sanctuary 
which had been granted to St. David. The 
poem called “ The Hate of Cadoc” perpe- 
tuates his antipathy to anarchy, ignorance, 
and idleness. At last, however, the fury 
of the Saxon drove him to Armorica, where 
he founded a monastery on the peninsula of 
Rhuys, and lived much with his friend St. 
Gildas. He loved the poems of Virgil so 
much that he prayed for Virgil’s salv ation, and 
was answered ina vision that it should be 
secured. But one of his maxims had ever 
been, “ Wouldst thou find glory? March to 
the grave.” And he left his peaceful retreat 
to preach in the midst of the heathen Saxon, 
by whom he was martyred at Weedon, in 
Northamptonshire, saying with his last breath, 
“Lord, grant me one grace—protect the 
Christians of my country.” 

3. St. Dubric (Dyfrig) is in some respects 
more historical than St. Cadoc, inasmuch as 
the outlines of his story do not melt so com- 
pletely into uncertain fables. He derives a 
fresh interest to us from the allusion to him 
in the “ Idylls of the King” as the prelate of 
Uther’s mystic son. There we read oi him 
as marrying Arthur to Guinevere :— 

** To whom arrived, by Dubric the high saint, 
Chief of the Church in Britain, and before 
The stateliest of her altar-shrines, the king 
That morn was married, while in stainless white 
And glorying in their vows and him, his knights 
Stood round him and rejoicing in his joy.” 

. . . . 
« And holy Dubric spread his hands, 


* Reign ye, and live, and love, and make the world 
Other, and may thy Queen be one with thee.” 


Like other Welsh saints of this epoch Dubric- 
is said to have been of royal origin, being the 
grandson of Brychan, King of Brecknock- 
shire. He was probably born on the banks 
of the Wye, in Herefordshire, where there 
are three churches dedicated to him, and 
St. Devereux, near Hereford, may be (as 
Rees thinks) a corruption of his name. He 
is said to have been consecrated bishop of 
Llandaff about 470, and to have been raised 
to the archbishopric of Caerleon by Aurelius 
Ambrosius, brother of Uther, about 490. He 
founded three collegiate monasteries. In his 
days it is said that Pelagianism, suppressed 
by St. Germain, again raised its head, and to 
overthrow its prevalence Dubric summoned 
a synod of all the Welsh clergy at Brefi, in 
522. At this synod St. David so greatly 
distinguished himself in argument as to give 
Dubric an excuse for laying down the cares 
and toils of his archbishopric and retirin 
his worn and weary age, to the iad of 
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Gulli or Bardsey, where, according to Cam- 
den, 20,000 saints have lived and died. Here 
he died and was buried, and here his sup- 
po remains were discovered by Urban, 

ishop of Llandaff, in 1120, and were re- 
moved to the cathedral where now they 
rest.* 

4, St. David (Degui, Dewi) is the patron- 
saint of Wales. In the chaotic state of 
British ecclesiastical chronology the date of 
his birth is conjectural, and the date of his 
death is fixed in varying years between 542 
and 601. “His life,” says Mr. Hale, “ if it 
could be depended upon, would illustrate an 
extremely interesting period, when the native 
Christianity of this country, after outliving 
the Roman occupation, was struggling single- 
handed with a fiercer paganism, and just a 
generation before it had to encounter a re- 
appearance of Rome and a new spiritual 
conquest.” + Of royal origin, son of Sandde, 
or Sanctus, a prince of Cardiganshire and 
Nonna,} he was born near Hen-Mynyw, and 
baptized by Eloi, a bishop of Munster, who, 
in the frequent intercourse between the 
Churches of ‘Wales and Ireland at that time, 
happened to be on a visit. Educated first by 
St. Illtyd, then by Paulinus, he spent ten 
years in studying Scripture, and founded a 
monastery (Ty Dewy) near his home, where 
he lived as a sort of chorepiscopus under the 
Archbishop of Caerleon. His visit to the 
Synod of Brefi is still marked by the church 
of Llandewi Brefi, near Lampeter. “ As he 
spoke,” says the legend, “the ground rose 
beneath his feet and elevated him above the 
heads of the surrounding crowd. A snow- 
white dove alighted on his shoulder.”§ At 
a second synod, known as the Synod of 
Victory, in 569, he distinguished himself 
still more by his eloquence in confounding 
the Pelagians. In spite of tears and opposi- 
tion the Synod of Brefi compelled him to 
become archbishop in succession to Dubric, 


* His life was written by Benedict, a monk of Gloucester, in 
1120, St. Samson and St. Thelian are said to have been his 
Bubs — “ Antiquities of Warwickshire,” says that 

ubric ay lived at po deny Ae Cliff, near Warwick. 

. Biog.” i. 791. The earliest Life of St. 
Davia is et by 2 sishop of Llandaff, in the eleventh 
century (Wharton “ Anglia Sacra,” ii.) He was copied by 


Giraldus Cambrensis, Bishop of Llandaff from 1199-1208 (id, 

iii.). The Bollandists and other hagiologists borrow from this 

rtd (Jones and Freeman’s “ Hist. of St. David,” pp. 236— 
) 


+ Hence, perhaps, the legend that he was the son of a nun, 
who had been seized by a nephew of King Arthur. So say 
Ryddmarch and Giraldus. 

¢ Jones and Freeman, /,c., p. 246. 


but he obtained leave to settle at Menevia, 
now St. David’s, to which he was attracted, 
partly by its wild and romantic solitude, 
partly from the fact that it was a port for 
visitors to and from Ireland. Driven into 
remote places by the Saxon conquest, the 
persecuted British Church drew closer its 
bonds with the kindred Church of the Island 
of Saints. He died, after a most active and 
useful prelacy, and was canonised by Popc 
Calixtus in 1120.* 

Several particulars of this legend seem to 
be copied from the famous story of St. Bene- 
dict. The office of archbishop is said to 
have been conferred upon him by the Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, which he visited as a pil- 
grim. Every field and estate assigned to 
him acquired the rights of an inviolable 
asylum. He restored Glastonbury as the 
burial-place of his cousin King Arthur, and 
dying at the age of more than one hundred 
and one years, his grave became the shrine 
of universal pilgrimage, and was personally 
visited by William the Conqueror, Henry IL., 
and Edward I. While he was dying he saw 
a vision of Christ, and his last words were, 
“Lord, draw me up after Thee!” There is 
no doubt that he founded his archbishopric 
at Mynyw or Menevia—chosen in part at 
least for its suitability to the yearnings of an 
eremite— “where now the cathedral that 
bears his name presents so unique and pa- 
thetic a combination of indefeasible majesty 
and irreversible decay.” “I am sensible,” 
says Fuller, “that I have spent, to my 
shame, so much precious time in reading the 
legend of his life, that I will not double my 
guiltiness in writing the same, and tempt 
the reader to offend in like manner.” t 

I have now endeavoured to tell the story 
of all that is most interesting and important 
in what is known of Early British Chris- 
tianity. What might otherwise remain to 
be said is merged in the future history of the 
Saxons converted by the mission of St. 
Augustine of Canterbury. 


* According to the Bollandists, St. David’s mother was Irish, 
and he died in the arms of a disciple of St. Patrick. One of his 
monks—Madormoc—having practised the culture of bees among 
other rural toils, went to Ireland. All his bees followed him 
from St. David’s, and settled on his boat. He returned to 
denounce them to ‘his abbot, but —- thrice failed to get rid 
of them took them to Ireland, where they became a source of 
wealth to many. St. Patrick himself was of British birth, and 
his first thirty Irish bishops were Britons, 

+ “Church History,” p. 60. 
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By Mrs. BOYD 


A WRITER in ‘the Quarterly Review for 

1814 expresses his surprise that Con- 
fucius should have been considered by Euro- 
peans as one of the sages of antiquity. Since 
that date great progress has been made in 
the study of the Chinese language, and we 
can better estimate his life and work Dr. 
James Legge tells us that “China is what it 
is, politically, socially, and morally, through 
the teachings of the sage.” His name is given 
to the religion of his land, his teachings are the 
subject of the people’s education, his maxims 
the guide of their lives, and he himself an 
object of their worship. The wonder which 
now exercises us is that any one man should, 
for upwards of twenty-two centuries, have 
exercised so paramount an influence over one- 
third of the whole human race, and he one 
who in his lifetime was not what we should 
consider successful. He died a dispirited 
man with words of failure on his lips, “ No 
intelligent monarch arises ; there is not one 
in the empire who will make me his master ; 
my time is come to die.” His dream of re- 
forming the world by the inculeation of right 
principles did not meet with any measure of 
success until after his death. In his life he 
was despised and rejected, by posterity he is 
honoured and worshipped as “the Perfect 
Sage.” Temples have been erected to his 
honour in every city of the empire, and by 
the people of his own nation he is spoken of 
as “the throneless king.” 

To what, then, does he owe his fame ? 
Largely, no doubt, to the devotion of his dis- 
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ciples (foremost amongst whom is Mencius), 
who kept his teachings alive and handed 
them down to posterity ina permanent form. 
But this would not secure veneration for a 
man who was unworthy, and therefore we 
must seek the answer in his own life and 
words. 

From a worldly point of view his life was 
a failure. His father, after divorcing his 
first wife, at the age of seventy married a 
young lady who became the mother of Con- 
fucius 550 B.c. Dying when the littie boy 
was three years old, he left his family in 
straitened circumstances. Poverty is an ex- 
cellent training-ground, and in later life Con- 
fucius was wont to admit that he owed much 
to his early experience ; but as he married, 
according to the custom of his nation, before 
he was twenty, he was compelled to accept a 
post as keeper of stores and superintendent 
of pastures and herds. These uncongenial 
duties he conscientiously fulfilled for the sup- 
port of his wife and child, and we may gather 
a hint of his character from the testimony of 
Mencius as to his efficiency in such work. 
Through all his teaching there runs a note of 
thoroughness. “Sincerity” is often on his 
lips ; “ hold faithfulness and sincerity as first 
principles,” he taught. “ Be reverent” was 
the refrain of the older Chinese books on 
which doubtless he was reared. “The superior 
man by his self-reverence maintains inward 
correctness.” It is as though he said, “ Rea- 
lise the far-reaching quality of even the least 
thing; have a reverent regard for its im- 
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portance, be true in the very smallest parti- 
cular, be sinvere even in thought.” ‘The 
superior man even when he is not acting has 
a feeling of reverence ; and when he does not 
speak he has the feeling of truthfulness.” 
“ Allow no self-deception ; the superior man 
must be watchful over himself when he is 
alone.” 
“* When in your chamber, ’neath its light 
Maintain your conscience pure and bright.” 

These are his teachings, and we have not 
grown beyond them even in the nineteenth 
century. 

The natural bent of his mind had been 
indicated by his childish games. When 
only five or six he played at sacrifices and 
practised the postures enjoined at cere- 
monies, for which the Chinese have a pecu- 
liarly elaborate ritual. As early as fifteen 
his mind was set upon learning, and it must 
have been a supreme joy to him in his 
twenty-second year to commence his work 
asateacher. At this stage of his career he 
was full of enthusiasm and hope; he saw the 
evils of his diy and set himself to remedy 
them. 

It was a troublous time in Chinese history. 





Grave of Confucius. 


State was warring against 
State, corruption and dis- 
orderreigned every where ; 
it was a period of general 
degeneracy. Confucius 
believed that he had a 
mission from heaven to 
teach the true principles 
of human duty and of 
government. In. this be- 
lief he never wavered, and 
during one of his adminis- 
trations under the Mar- 
quis of Lu he had the 
satisfaction for two years 
of seeing the beneficent 
result of his principles. 

‘“‘ Crime ceased,” we are 
told ; “dissoluteness and 
dishonesty hid their heads. 
Loyalty and good faith 
became the characteristics 
of the men, chastity and 
docility those of the 
Temple of Mencius. women. He was the idol 
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of the people, and flew in songs through 
their mouth.” But it did not last. The 
other States grew jealous of the prosperity 
of Lu, and plotted for the overthrow of 
the reformer. When Confucius saw that 
they had fallen away from his teachings, he 
retired from his post, but to the suggestion 
of his disciples that his principles were too 
rigid and he should bate them a little, he 
nobly replied: “A good husbandman can 
sow, but he cannot secure a harvest; an 
artisan may excel in handicraft, but 
he cannot provide a market for his 
goods; and in the same way a 
superior man can cultivate his prin- 
ciples, but he cannot make them 
acceptable.” 

It was only after frequent rebuffs, 
his offers of advice having been re- 
jected by prince after prince, that in 
his sixty-ninth year he realised that 
he should never see the accomplish- 
ment of his dream. From that time 
to the date of his death he devoted 
himself to literary work, re-editing 
the ancient Chinese books, and com- 
posing “Spring and Autumn,” a 
chronicle of his native State of Lu, 
the only work completely his. The 
other sources from which we gather 
the principles of the sage’s teaching 
are the works of Mencius, “the 
greatest thinker and writer of the 
Confucian school,” the “ Lun Yu,” 
a record of discourses and conver- 
sations between Confucius and his 
disciples ; the “ Ta Hsio,” or “ Great 
Learning ;” and the “Kung Yung,” 
or “Doctrine of the Mean ”—the 
former the work of the ablest of 
his immediate followers, the latter 
of his grandson.* 

Of the personal appearance of 
this great man some traditional 
details have survived, but it is 
hardly likeiy that they are very 
accurate after the lapse of twenty- 
three centuries. We know that he was tall 
and exact and methodical in habit. In dress 
he was careful to wear the “correct” colours, 
and in eating and drinking he was abstemious, 
but particular as to the quality of his food. 

Of his characteristics we have more reli- 
able evidence in his actions and words. His 
sincerity has been alluded to, he was also 
eminently courageous, morally and physi- 


* All four have been translated by Dr. Jas. Legge, and two 
have already appeared among the “‘Sacred Books of the East,” 
edited by Prof. Max Miiller. 


cally. At times he suffered keen privations, 
living on the very simplest fare, and not, 
knowing whence further provision would 
come, yet he manifested no anxiety. “The 
superior man may have to endure want, but 
he is still the superior man.” In the face of 
danger, when attacked by overwhelming 
numbers, his seeming fatalism we would fain 
believe to be courageous faith. “Heaven 
produced the virtue that is in me, what can 
these people do to me?” With wisdom and 





Payilion near the Temple of Mencits. 


benevolence he gave fortitude a place amongst 
the three universal virtues, “to be fond 
of learning was wisdom, to practise with 
vigour is benevolence, and to know to be 
ashamed is near to fortitude.” Truly courage 
is required to face our faults and be honestly 
ashamed of them. Confucius had no doubt 
laid to heart the advice of the oldest Chinese 
classic, ‘‘ Let not men look into water, but 
let them look into the glass of other people.” 
A wholesome maxim re-echoed by the Scot- 
tish bard when he sang— 
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Temple of Confucius. 


“* Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us.” 


That Confucius did not shrink from such an 
ordeal, and that he possessed also a sense of 
humour, we may gather from his reception 
of the announcement that he had been de- 
scribed as a stray dog, “ The personal appear- 
ance is a small matter ; but to say I was like 
a stray dog—capital! capital !” 

He had no love of money. It is true that 
in his early days he lived by the contribu- 
tions of his disciples, and never refused any 
who could pay him the smallest fee, but this 
was usual and fair payment for instruction 
given. When offered the city of Lu K’ew with 
its revenues by a duke whose territory he 
was visiting, he replied, “A superior man 
will not receive rewards except for service 
done. I have given advice to the duke, but 
he has not followed it as yet, and now he 
would endow me with this place ; very far is 
he from understanding me.” ‘“ With coarse 
rice to eat, with water to drink, and my 
bended arm for my pillow, I am still con- 
tented and happy.” 

His one passion was for music, to which 
he assigns a singularly high place in his phi- 
losophy, even holding that it formed part of 
government as a refining influence on a tur- 


bulent people, and that “in the cultivation 
of the character it was from music that the 
finish was received.” When on two separate 
occasions he was surrounded by an infuriated 
mob and kept prisoner for five and seven 
days, he calmed his spirits and those of his 
frightened disciples by playing on his lute and 
singing odes, and after his retirement from 
active life, music continued an all-efficient 
solace. 

He esteemed friendship the first of social 
relationships, but whilst a monogamist him- 
self, at a time when polygamy was the cus- 
tom, he could yet speak with a tinge of con- 
tempt of “the small fidelity of those who 
had but one wife.” The Jewish ideas with 
regard to children found favour amongst the 
Chinese; a son was welcome, and though 
female infanticide was not general, except as 
a result of poverty, it was not condemned 
and has survived to the present day, if we 
may believe the notice over a pool at Fuchoo, 
“Girls may not be drowned here.” 

A noble by descent, he never appears to 
have used this fact for his own advancement. 
Whilst holding exalted ideas about his mis- 
sion, Confucius was humble as regards him- 
self. Though always speaking of the superior 
man as of an ideal, after whose perfection all 
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must strive, he never considered that he had 
attained to it, admitting that he had failed 
in some of the relationships of life and in 
deed and word, between which there must 
be complete correspondence of right. ‘ His 
words have respect to his practice and his 
practice to his words; is not the superior man 
characterised by a perfect sincerity ?” 

Such was the man: what did he do for 
the religion of his land? It must be clearly 
understood that he did not create that rell- 
gion, nor claim any revelation, Though it 
has been used as a reproach against him that 
his teachings were only quotations from the 
earlier books, we must do him the justice to 
remember that he did not speak of himself 
as an originator, but only a “transmitter.” 
He edited the ancient books and brought 
their teachings into prominence, but never 
claimed them as hisown. Indeed, in his old 
age, he still spoke of himself as a learner, 
stating that if he had fifty more years of 
life he would spend them all in the study of 
the Yi King, and only thus might he hope to 
escape great errors. This is certainly the 
most difficult of the books, being a series of 
hexagrams used in former days for divina- 
tion, and supposed to hold enshrined in their 
figures allthe secrets of science! It will interest 
those who believe that “there is nothing new 
under the sun,” to find it contains the arith- 
metical puzzle, how to arrange the numbers 
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one to nine in a square so as to make fifteen 
whichever way they are added, and that this 
was a divine revelation by means of a tor- 
toise, who emerged from a river with the 
marks upon his back ! 

In order to estimate the position of Con- 
fucius, we must try and understand the 
China to which he came. It was a time of 
long-continued anarchy, for five centuries 
there had been no settled ruler. Social con- 
ditions were bad ; political and private mo- 
rality were at their lowest, and to religion 
they were absolutely indifferent. Mencius 
tells us that “the world had fallen into de- 
cay and right principles had disappeared 
when Confucius undertook the work of refor- 
mation.” 

From times as far back as the Deluge the 
Chinese had written records. History and 
poetry, interspersed with philosophy and 
morality, had preserved religion in the past, 
and it was to these records that the sage 
addressed himself. We must not forget that 
at this time teaching was chiefly oral. Confu- 
cius, therefore, gathered his disciples around 
him and studied with them the ancient records, 
adding from time to time clear, crispcomments, 
well suited to remain in the memories of his 
followers. He found two sacrifices enjoined, 
one to the supreme being, one to the spirits 
of the dead. Difficulties of translation make 
it hard to estimate the exact views of the 
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Chinese, but all the best authorities are 
united in saying that the idea of the su- 
preme being in the older books approached 
more nearly to the Hebrew thought of God 
than in the times of Confucius, when it be- 
came merely an impersonal “ Heaven.” It 
was thus that he alluded to a divine power, 
and though he never dogmatised on the sub- 
ject of God, of an after-life, or of hell, hold- 
ing that man’s first care was with himself, 
we cannot fail to see that, in spite of what 
has been called “ his essentially pagan mind,” 
the thought of “ Heaven” was to him an 
ever-present incentive to right conduct. In 
trying to estimate him truly, we must not 
compare his teachings with those of the New 
Testament, but with those of his contempor- 
aries who wrote in the Old, and we must not 
forget that the Bible itself supplies us with 
illustrations of the same use of the word 
“Heaven” when Daniel says to Nebuchadnez- 
zar, “Thou shalt know that the heavens do 
rule,” and in the confession of the Prodigal, “I 
have sinned against heaven and in thy sight.” 

In the Confucian system rewards and 
punishments are meted out in this life, not 
always to the individual but certainly to the 
family. ‘Good and evil do not wrongly befall 
men, but Heaven sends down misery or hap- 
piness according to their conduct.” The only 
approach to a future reward is the prospect 
of having one’s name recorded in the temple 
of the ancestors. ‘To retain a place in the 
temple of ancestors is a sufficient witness of 
virtue.” The highest honour they could be- 
stow upon their teacher is the veneration 
with which his tomb is regarded, even to the 
present day. It is the “resting-place of his 
spirit” —a temple is erected there, and sacri- 
fices offered by thousands to his honour. 
From such sacrifices whether to the supreme 
being or to the spirits of the dead any idea 
of propitiation must be banished ; they were 
but oblations of gratitude. The honour of 
obtaining a place in the temple of ancestors 
was so eagerly looked forward to that pre- 
parations for the hour of decease were com- 
monly made in the noonday of life, and it 
was considered an act of the deepest filial 
respect to present one’s parent with a gaily- 
painted coffin ! 

It will be seen that this system lacks all 
inspiring force ; as has been said, “the stars 
all shone to Confucius in the heavens behind, 
none beckoned brightly before.” For the 
wrong-doer there is no hope here or here- 
after. “Great Heaven has no impartial 
affections, it helps only the virtuous.” There 
is no love in such a creed; yet we must 
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not be unjust—if he did not tell men to love 
mercy, he yet taught them to do justice and 
walk humbly before Heaven. It was a mo- 
rality which he taught, but which rose almost 
to the heights of Gospel teaching, when, 
in answer to the question whether his rule of 
life could not be summed up in one word, he 
answered, “Is there not shi, reciprocity ? 
What you do not want done to yourself, do 
not do to others.” 

The central virtue of the system is filial 
piety, and that in its widest sense. ‘“ Every 
tree has its appointed time to perish, and 
every beast its appointed time to die, and he 
who cuts down a tree or kills an animal 
before their time is guilty of unfilial conduct.” 
One whole book among the Chinese classics 
is devoted to the exposition of this quality. 
The family is looked upon as the State in min- 
iature ; virtues learnt there qualify a man for 
good government, example will do the rest ; 
for, as “the grass must bend when the wind 
blows across it,” the masses yield to the will of 
those above them. The filial idea, doubtless, 
underlies the elaborate ceremonies of the 
Chinese ritual, by which reverence from the 
lower to the higher is symbolised. Con- 
fucius held that “ceremonies form a rule to 
the heart.” By producing reverence of 
manner they doubtless conduce to quietude 
of spirit, just as one knows that one’s best 
clothes suggest one’s best behaviour, and 
that soap and water have been found a 
powerful first step in the reclamation of a 
vagrant. On the bathing-tub of Tang was 
written, “If you can, one day, renovate your- 
self, do so from day to day.” 

Confucius left minute rules of propriety as 
regards behaviour to parents in sickness, at 
meals, after death, and in every other event, 
rules which, in the present day, would be 
voted extremely irksome, enjoining, as they 
do, that no son, whatever his age, should 
leave the house or return without reporting 
himself, nor speak without being spoken to. 
The delicacy of their feeling must be shown 
by the avoidance of any allusion to the 
parent’s age, and one man is held up to 
admiration who, fearing at the age of seventy 
that his grey hairs might remind his parents 
of their own progress in life, ‘dressed in 
the garments of a child and played about 
the room like an infant.” 

Space fails to touch on all the points of 
Confucius’ teachings ; a strong common-sense 
marks many of them. ‘One who wished to 
serve his ruler should first measure his abili- 
ties and duties and then enter on the respon- 
sibilities, not enter on these and then measure 
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those.” “Teaching is the half of learning.” 
One seems to hear a Confucian ring in the 
maxims brought home by recent travellers. 
“One day is worth three to him who does 
everything in order”; “Great minds have 
wills, others have only wishes”; ‘“ Who is 
the greatest liar? He who talks most of 
himself.” 

Thus did Confucius crystallize the moral 
teachings of the earlier books into easily- 
preserved gems. ‘Sententious sayings such 
as these,” says Dr. Legge, ‘‘ have gone far to 
form the ordinary Chinese character.” This 
was his work for the religion of his land. He 
was a voice crying in the wilderness of arid in- 
difference ; he succeeded in teaching a mora- 
lity, if you will, but may we not say a religion, 
though without its noblest, sweetest truths 4 
Posterity has endorsed his work, but we still 
ask what is the secret of his marvellous 
influence ? 

Dr. Legge suggests that the conservative 
tendency of his precepts is ‘“ the chief reason 
why successive dynasties have delighted to 
do him honour.” Professor Douglas has 
pointed out that what he taught was emi- 
nently fitted to suit ‘“‘the phlegmatic, non- 
speculative mind of the Chinese.” Certainly 
his principles were not progressive. That 
the expansion of a nation’s life is not helped 
by centring all thought upon the individual 
and insisting upon exact and minute obser- 
vance of elaborate rites and rules of propriety, 
is seen in the fact that the people to-day are 
no more advanced than they were 600 B.c. 
They had then more literary culture than 
Europe had in the fourteenth century ; they 
were acquainted with the magnet, with silk, 
with a sort of gunpowder, with paper, and with 
printing, but thcy have remuined stationary 
ever since. For them knowledge has stopped 
short, their development has been arrested, 
and, as Voltaire has said, “they resemble 
the Egyptians, who began by instructing the 
Greeks and ended by being incapable of 
being their disciples.” To this stationary 
tendency the teachings of Confucius have, 
doubtless, contributed ; and when we remem- 
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ber that a competitive examination in the 
Chinese classics is essential to entering upon 
any post under Government, we realise how 
their hold has been riveted upon the nation 
from age to age. 

It seems possible that there is yet another 
explanation of the powerful influence of 
Confucius. His teachings supplied a needful 
phase in the evolution of religious thought. 
In the youth time of religions it is the spiri- 
tual thought which receives emphasis, then 
the ethical ; lastly the spirituality re-emerges. 
It has been so with Confucianism. It began 
with the thought of God; the sage empha- 
sised morality, and later commentators have 
reverted to the spiritual. Confucius made 
religion a force in daily life. Out of the 
principles of the earlier books he framed 
a moral system, and presented the spiritual 
nourishment in an easily-assimilated form. 
His nation were not ready for the stronger 
meat ; what he gave them was the milk of 
babyhood. This, though it may be outgrown, 
will never cease to be of value—“ a religion 
without ethics is a contradiction in terms.” 
We may exchange the milk of our childhood 
for the meat of later life, but the life-giving 
principles are the same in both. The change 
is an expansion, an evolution, but the earlier, 
though it has ceased to satisfy us, is never 
contradicted, never traversed by what follows. 
Is not this one reason why Confucius may 
so securely appeal to the verdict of posterity, 
that as far as he went he was right? He 
lived up to the light that was in him, and 
that light was from Him “in whom we all 
live and move and have our being.” Of all 
such teachers may we not say, 


“‘ They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


When that Sun shall arise upon the 
Celestial Empire, as God grant it may ere 
long, Confucius will still be recognised as its 
forerunner; his light, though but a rush- 
light, will never be put out until it is ab- 
sorbed in the light of God’s eternal and 
complete truth. 




















THE LAD WITH A BARLEY LOAF. 
By Mrs. WASHINGTON PALMER. 


CHAPTER X.—THE STAR OF HOPE. 


“ Had God foredoomed despair 

He had not spoken Hope. He may destroy, 

Certes, but not deceive.” 

E. 5. Brown1na. 

NE Saturday morning, just two 
years after John had gone 
to Dunston, Winifred had a 
visit from the Rector. Ser- 
mons were to be preached on 
the next day in aid of the 
Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Children, and Mr. Moreton had 

come to consult with Winifred about a special 

children’s address which the preacher wished 
to give. The Sunday afternoon was glowing 
with September brightness when Winifred 
marshalled her little band into church, and 
the sun shone through the coloured window 
of “Christ blessing little children,” and irra- 
diated her face and hair. All the service 
seemed touched with sun-brightness; the 
sweet children’s hymns rang out joyfully, 
and the little faces were eager with interest 
and attention during the address. Winifred, 
intent in watching them, had let her thoughts 
wander, but she suddenly became alert and 
almost breathless with the keenness of atten- 
tion, by hearing the name “Davy.” The 
preacher was saying something about a little 

lad called Davy. He was speaking of a 

man who had lately been crushed by an 

elephant, and taken into hospital and died. 

The preacher had tried to help him, and 

spoken of the love of God, but the man had 

turned away from him, and moaned there was 
no love for him, only “ judgment, judgment, 
because of cruelty to Davy and the wife.” 

The preacher asked if Davy were his son. 

“No, Davy was none o’ his; he’d stolen 
him—he’d nearly killed him—and he’d drove 
his wife away and killed her, and likely 
Davy was dead too, as no one knew where 
he was.” 

The preacher told him if he were sorry 
for his sin God would forgive ; but he said, 
“T can’t undo it, sir—I can’t undo it.” 

Then the preacher went on to tell the 
children that there were many sad cases of 
cruelty like this, and that, to save such help- 
less little ones the Society had been formed. 

Directly the service was over and the 
children were out of church, Winifred waited 
outside the vestry door, trembling with hope 
and expectation. When Mr. Moreton came 





out he was arrested by the expression of her 
face. 

“Can I speak to the clergyman, sir?” she 
asked breathlessly ; ‘‘and please stay too, 
sir.” 

She was quivering with excitement, and 
could hardly frame the questions she was 
longing to have answered. Directly he saw 
the current of her thought, Mr. Moreton be- 
came keenly alive to the situation, and ina 
few clear words told the clergyman of 
David's disappearance, and that hitherto they 
had been unable to find a single clue to his 
whereabouts, but that now his sister seemed 
to think she had come upon a trace. While 
Mr. Morton had been speaking, Winifred 
had been gaining more strength and self-con- 
trol, and when he paused she put her ques- 
tion steadily :— 

“Sir, did the man tell you where he had 
stolen Davy from ?” 

Her eyes were eagerly scanning the cler- 
gyman’s face, but he could give her no en- 
couragement. He said he had asked the man 
the same question, but the man had had no 
recollection of the name of the village, and 
he had kept away from it since. 

“‘ However,” he added kindly, seeing the 
light fade from Winifred’s face, “I have a 
clue that might perhaps bring some trace. 
There is a manager of the aquarium at 
Thorpe, called Morgan, with whom an agree- 
ment had been made that Davy should serve 
him for the season, and it was while she was 
taking him thither that the man’s wife died. 
The man made sure Davy was with Morgan, 
end tried to get the money which he had 
agreed to pay for him, but Morgan declared 
the lad had never come to him. However,” 
added the clergyman, ‘‘I have no doubt one 
rascal was as bad as the other; and we can 
certainly try if any trace can be found 
through this source.” 

For the next three weeks every possible 
agency was tried in this direction, but all 
inquiry stopped at the same point, and no 
further trace of David was found. 

Meanwhile David himself was going 
through an unexpected ordeal. Two years 
of school life had done much for the intelli- 
gent child, whose wits had been sharpened 
by early and painful experiences. He was 
now a choir-boy, passionately fond of music, 
and would often blow when the organist was 
practising. On one occasion when the school 
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had re-assembled for afternoon work, and 
David was about to take his seat, a lad 
shoved him off, saying :— 

“T ain't goin’ to sit side of a gipsy thief!” 

David turned hotly round on him, but be- 
fore he could do or say anything, Mr. Clark 
called “ Order,” and added gravely :— 

“Children, I have to speak about a very 
serious matter. This morning I left my 
silver pencil-case on my desk ; it cannot be 
found anywhere. Have any of you seen it?” 

The lad who had shoved David put up his 
hand. 

“‘Come forward, Joe Burt. 
you to say?” 

“T see David Abbott slip it into his 
pocket, sir.” 

All eyes turned on David, whose face 
flamed, but he looked straight at Mr. 
Clark :— 

“T didn’t take it, sir,” he said fearlessly. 

“Do you remember seeing it ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

No one else spoke. 

“Joe Burt, I am afraid you are telling me 
an untruth,” said Mr. Clark sternly. 

“T ain't, sir! Any ’un’ll tell you that gipsy 
cove’s a liar and a thief!” 

“Silence!” said Mr. Clark indignantly ; 
“ that will do for the present ; but remember, 
the punishment will be less to the one who 
confesses now, than if he or she add lying to 
the fault and hide it from me.” 

This affair troubled Mr. Clark greatly ; he 
was perfectly convinced of David's innocence, 
and equally sure of Joe Burt’s guilt, but he 
had no proof of either, and must wait until 
truth came to light. 

David, however, had no such mature 
patience. Directly school was over he was 
out in the yard, and with flashing eyes and 
flaming cheeks, and doubled-up fists, went 
for Joe Burt ; and they had a free stand-up 
fight. Later that evening Mr. Clark went to 
the Abbotts’ cottage, and took David for a 
walk in the woods. He did not say much 
himself, but let the lad pour out his indig- 
nation, and when he had spent himself Mr, 
Clark said quietly :— 

“T believe every word you’ve said, David. 
I trust you thoroughly. Don’t be impatient, 
truth will out.” 

David gave him a quick, grateful look. 

“‘ Meanwhile, don’t make an enemy of Joe 
Burt. It takes two to make a quarrel ; if he 
makes you angry keep out of his way.” 

As Mr. Clark finished speaking they came 
to the stile that separated the wood from the 
high road, and at the same time a bicycle- 
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bell sounded, and John’s cheery ‘‘ Hulloa, 
father!” fell on his ear. John slipped off 
his bicycle and came up to the stile, and 
the two men greeted each other warmly. 

“Good evenin’, sir,” said David as he 
moved away. 

“Good evening, my lad,” returned Mr. 
Clark. There was a familiar tone in the 
voice, and John looked at the boy search- 
ingly, but the iace*with-its dark eyes and 
curly brown hair was quite unknown to him. 

“This is an unempectedplegeure, my son, 
what has brought: you'k” dian Mr. Clark, 
linking his arm <i? ehn’s,whe;was pushing 
his bicycle as theyywalked- slowly towards 
the school-house. «+... 

‘“‘T had a letter from Winifred:this week, 
father, which made: me wart to see her and 
talk over matters a bit: .-There seems to be 
a trace at last. of her brother, though no 
sooner was the elue in her*hands than it 
seemed to break, and the search, which began 
hopefully, has again come to-a standstill. 
Winifred is so good, father, I cannot see 
why she should have had! to bear such a 
terrible trouble! If itis a grief to me to see 
her with that ache: in her heart, surely it 
must pain God too ? Then-why does He keep 
her in this mysterious darkness ?” 

“Ah, John!” said his father tenderly, 
“you did a severe thing when you went to 
Dunston, and only gladdened Winifred’s 
heart by occasional visits, but you did it with 
courage and self-denial, because your love 
told you it would be happier for her in the 
end. God pains us, with courage too, be- 
cause His love tells Him it will be happier 
for us in the end! My boy, you have both 
had a long trial, and in giving you this clue, 
it seems to me, it is an encouragement for 
further patience. God will not let you be 
disappointed of your hope. What is the 
trace you think you have found ?” 

John told him in a few words, and of his 
conversation with Winifred and the Rector 
of Manorlea. By this time they had reached 
the schoolhouse, where a glad welcome 
awaited him and the sympathy of loving 
hearts. 

A star had risen in a long dark night. 


* God's Thought up in Heaven, 
A Forget-me-not of the Angels.”’. 


CHAPTER XI.—A CLUE. 


* See looks that penetrate like tones; Wear tones 
‘That flash looks with them.” 
G. Exrot, “ Sparfish Gipsy.” 


THE next day David was coming away — 
from his organ-blowing, when he met John, 
who stopped him, and asked him his name. 
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* The lad wao Lad suoved David put up his hand.” 


“David Abbott, sir; I live in Wood Cot- 
tage, sir, near the stile, where I see’d you a- 
riding yesterday,” said the boy with a smile. 

John was puzzled ; he had received a good 
deal of information, and yet felt unsatisfied. 
He put a further question: “How is it 
you're not in school now ?” 

David told him he had been blowing the 
organ, and was just going back to the school. 
Jae asked him if he would come back to 
the church, and blow for him a little, and he 
would make it straight with the master. 
John was struck with his eager acquiescence, 
and asked him if he were fond of music, and 
if he weré in the choir, and David’s enthu- 
siastic replies satisfied even his musical soul. 

John, once seated at the organ, was quite 
oblivious how time was going, and equally 
oblivious of his little organ-blower. Again, 
he was trying to find out God, and God’s 
ways through the intricacies of music. At 
length he stopped playing, and covered his 
face with his hands, while his soul seemed 
lifted ont of himself, and wafted on strains 
he could still hear. No sound coming from 
the organ for several minutes, David stopped 


blowing, then he crept round the corner to 
see what Mr. John was about. He was very 
puzzled to find him “ sittin’ all o’:a heap as 
if hs were sick” (as he afterwards expressed 
it). Then, as John did not move, he grew 
bolder, and asked in clear tones: “ Mr. John, 
be you took bad 2?” 

John started ; his mind was full of Wini- 
fred ; that was her voice speaking to him, 
coming from the very place where he had 
first told her of his love and heard her own 
sweet confession. He wheeled round, but 
only to see a lad’s face full of anxious 
inquiry. But the stamp of his music was 
still on it, giving it a faint resemblance to 
that other face that he had looked on in that 
very spot, and poor puzzled John gazed at 
David, questioning in himself as to what 
was real and what a dream. Presently he 
got up and shook himself, and putting his 
hand on the boy’s shoulder, he said :— 

“Can you come to-morrow, and we'll have 
some more music ¢” 

David’s answer being in the affirmative, 
he released him, and closing the organ, left 
the church. 

John spent a week at Haslehurst and 
every day saw more and more of David. 
The boy attracted him strangely, and a 
friendship sprang up between them. He 
went so far as to ask his father, when David 
had finished his schooling, whether it would 
be possible to take him to Dunston and train 
him to be an organist, and, as a step towards 
this, it was arranged that, when the school 
broke up at Christmas, David Abbott should 
go to Dunston and spend the holiday with 
John. 

Winifred smiled when John told her he 
had taken a fancy to one of Mrs. Abbott’s 
boys, and that there was something about 
him that always put him in mind of her. 

“Oh, John, dear,” she said playfully, 
“you're afraid I shall be jealous! so you 
want to put me off with an excuse like that ! 
And @ 

But she was caught and stopped, and the 
pretty little finish was never heard by any- 
one, not even by John, unless he were more 
clever than most of us and could hear with 
his lips. 

The Christmas holiday passed all too 
quickly for John and David. It would 
appear at first sight as if all the benefit 
would accrue to David, but it was not so. 
John was in need of God’s succour ; the hour 
had not yet struck, but the lad and his 
barley loaf were at hand, and God used them 
to perfect His purpose. 
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One evening the post brought a letter from 
Winifred. John put his feet on the fender, 
leaned back in his chair, and read his letter 
with supreme content. The firelight flickered 
on his face and lighted up his letter, but it 
was not that light that made his eyes glow, 
nor that flicker that made the smiles play 
about his lips. 

At length he finished reading and looked 
into the fire.. David broke the silence. 


“You seem mighty pleased with your 
g I J 


letter, Mr. John.” 

John laughed. 

“Tt’s from my sweetheart,” he said, “ and, 
David, she teases me about you, and says 
she’s getting jealous! When Easter comes 
V’ll take you over to see her. Would you 
like that ?” 

“Not much!” said David straight for- 
wardly. “Id a deal rather you spent 
Easter at Haslehurst along o’ me, or I come 
back here to you.” 

“T see,” said John smiling. ‘But do 
you know, David, you often put me in mind 
of my sweetheart. I don’t know what it is, 
but there is something about you that is like 
her.” 

David whistled and said _ ruthfully: 
“Wheugh! I never thought I was like a 
girl! What’s her name,” he added 
abruptly. 

* Miss Field—Winifred Field.” 

“T seem to know Field,” the boy 
said simply; “but I s’pect it’s the 
fields I’m thinkin’ of, for I never heard 
‘ Winifred’ before. It’s a strange feelin’ 
being put in mind of some one.” David 
said after a pause: “ Now, there’s Miss 
Esther ; sometimes when she does things 
in school I feel as if I’d seen her do 
them before, and yet, o’ course, | 
haven’t. One mornin’ I'd got to school 
a bit before time, and she was talkin’ 
to me, and the bell began ringin’, and 
she said: ‘There’s the bell, David, we 
mustn’t be late ;’ and I felt just as if I 
had heard her say it afore when I was 
a little chap; and I kept on feelin’ as if 
I were just goin’ to remember some- 
thin’, and could not get it quite. But, 

o’ course, I never went to school till 
mammy died, and I went to live with 
Mother Abbott.” 

“T always thought she was your 
mother,” said John. 

“Oh, no! Ima gipsy. You see, 
it was like this”—and David pro- 
ceeded to tell John of Zeno’s death, 
and how Mr. Clark came to his assist- 

XXIII---18 





ance. First, slowly, as if he found it difficult 
to remember, and then more rapidly and 
vividly, as the incidents of his gipsy career 
came to his mind one by one. He even 
slipped now and then into the gipsy jargon, 
and the tones of his voice varied, rising and 
falling with excitement, as once more he 
lived the old free life, with its trials and 
joys. Juan’s name had not yet transpired, 
as David had invariably spoken of him as 
the “guv’nor.” 

John listened with profound attention. 
The life David was unfurling before him 
was all so new and strange. The excited 
tones brought out the incidents like strong 
decisive chords, and the continual play of 
feeling on David’s face gave an intense vivid- 
ness to the story. What matter that these 
two sat in the firelight with its glow on their 
faces, and closed in by firelit walls? their 
spirits were free to wander, with a fair 
green earth about them and a fairer blue 
heaven above. After a long pause David 
said :— 

“T’ve often wondered what became of the 
gov’nor. When I first went to Mother 


Abbott’s I used to be in a mortal funk he’d 
turn up, and I used to wake o’ nights and 
think he’d got me. 


But since I’ve know’d 
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“He wheeled round and stared at the master as if he had been a 
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ghost.’’. 
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you, Mr. John, all that feelin’s gone some- 
how.” 

“T suppose he had a name, David. What 
was his name ?” 

David thought a moment. 

“Tf I rightly recollect mammy used to 
call him ‘ Juan,’ and he called her ‘ Zeno.’” 

John leapt to his feet. 

“What did you say, David? What did 
you say? ‘Juan?’” 

David looked utterly bewildered at the 
sudden change in John’s voice and manner, 
but nodded his head affirmatively. 

“ Ay, that was it.” 

“ Oh, David!” he said. “ Oh, David. How 
wonderful! how wonderful! Help me to 
think it out a bit. But there, how can you ? 
You don’t know anything yet, and J can’t 
think a bit with you staring at me like that. 
Get away, lad! get away! Tl call you fast 
enough when I’ve got my thoughts straight. 
I'm puzzled to know whether it’s my head 
or my heart that’s rummaged !” and a little, 
low, glad laugh broke from John, as pulling 
a chair with his foot to the table, he sank 
into it and éovered his face with his hands, 
while David, completely bewildered, left him 
alone. 


Impressions, ideas, facts, imaginations, 
memories, all crowded in upon John’s mind, 
but with the clue held firmly in his hand, 
riddle after riddle was solved. At length 
John’s mind was clear that David Abbott and 
Davy Field were one and the same boy ; and 
then he set himself to deliberate calmly as 
to the next step he should take. His first 
impulse to write to Winifred at once, he put 
aside with strong determination. What if 
he should be mistaken, and the trace be a 
wrong one, and all the hope he had brought 
to her should turn to despair! No ; he would 
first satisfy himself with matter-of-fact evi- 
dence, and then would fully reap the harvest 
of joy. John wrote to his father instead, 
asked him to keep his secret, and to come to 
him. 

When John and David met again John 
put his arm affectionately round the lad and 
said: “I expect you thought I had gone a 
bit crazy, David! I’m not sure I’m sound 
again yet, myself; but later on I hope to tell 
you something about—‘Juan.’ I must get 
some information first.” 

David was certainly not satisfied with this, 
but there was something in John’s face which 
stopped further questioning, so serene was it 
with the light of happiness. 

Two days later Mr. Clark spent an after- 
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noon at Dunston, and father and son were 
closeted together for several hours, in con- 
sequence of which Mr. Clark paid a visit to 
the Rev. Edward Moreton, and came and 
went to Manorlea quite unknown to Wini- 
fred ; and John journeyed to London, and 
paid a visit to the office of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children; 
while David, the Christmas holiday being 
over, returned to Haslehurst, very puzzled 
and not one whit the wiser. 


CHAPTER XII.— REVELATIONS. 


* And God fulfils Himself in many ways.” 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 

AN incident had happened at Haslehurst 
during the Christmas holiday which removed 
any suspicion that may have arisen as to 
David’s honesty. 

One bright, frosty morning Esther and her 
father were walking briskly along the Hasle- 
hurst road, and as they came to the gate that 
led into the wood Esther noticed something 
shining on the roadway, and stooped to pick 
it up. 

“Why, father!” she exclaimed, “this is 
your pencil-case, I do declare. How could 
it have got here ?” 

Mr. Clark took it from her hand and 
examined it. 

“Tt certainly is mine,” he said, and looked 
around him. The only cottage anywhere 
near was Mrs. Abbott’s, and the accusation 
of the “‘gipsy thief” passed through his mind, 
to be as instantly dispelled. The father and 
daughter walked on in silence for a few 
minutes, then Mr. Clark stopped suddenly 
and said— 

“T think I'll just go back to the gate, 
Esther, and have a look at the place again 
where you found the pencil. You go on, my 
girl, ll follow shortly.” 

As Mr. Clark retraced his steps he pon- 
dered in his mind what would be the best 
course to pursue to find the defaulter. Deep 
in thought, he had almost reached the spot 
when he.became aware that a lad was before 
him, who, with eyes on the ground, was evi- 
dently looking for something. The lad was 
so absorbed in his search that he did not 
notice Mr. Clark’s approach, who took in the 
situation at a glance. 

“Ts this what you are looking for, Joe 
Burt ?” 

The stern inquiry fell on Joe’s ears with a 
strange sound ; he wheeled round and stared 
at the master as if he had been a ghost. His 
eyes shrank from the penetrating gaze as if 
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it had been light they looked on— 
the Light of Truth and Justice—and 
lowering, fell on the pencil-case in 
Mr. Clark’s hand. The tell-tale blood 
slowly mantled to cheek and fore- 
head, and he hung his head sheep. 
ishly. Joe Burt stood there, the 
picture of convicted guilt. A grave 
silence followed ; Mr. Clark still held 
out his hand with the pencil-case 
lying in the palm, and though Joe 
Burt dared not raise his eyes, he felt 
the master’s looking through him. 
Why did not he speak and scold him, 
or say something? this silence was 
so awful. He wished the earth would 
open and hide him away. Joe Burt 
had never felt shame before ; he was 
experiencing it thronghout his whole 
being now. Mr. Clark saw that shame 
was working within him, and, being 
truly just, brought mercy to bear. 
He said gravely, but kindly— 

“Have you anything you would 
like to say to me, Joe ?” 

Shame being the first rung of that 
difficult ladder, Repentance, it drew 
forth a faltering but sincere answer-— 

“Tm sorry, sir,” said the poor boy. 

“Walk along with me and tell me how it 
happened,” said Mr. Clark, and the two 
moved on, the master keeping the pencil-case 
in his hand, and not placing it in his pocket 
for reasons of his own. He knew that the 
sight of it would be a reminder to Joe of his 
temptation and sin, and that while he could 
see it confession would be easier. It is easy 
to forget our sinfulness, yet how can we for- 
get when the Cross and One on it is a daily 
reminder of the effect of our sin? Only when 
we bring our eyes to look at it can we truly 
confess and be sorry. 

When David returned to Haslehurst Mr. 
Clark told him the whole story, brought the 
lads together, and left them alone. They did 
not fight that time. 

Meanwhile John found that official in- 
quiries take time, and it was drawing near 
the end of January before he had received 
all the information he felt would be forth- 
coming from that source. He had also been 
down to Manorlea, and had had an interview 
with the Rev. Edward Moreton, and as he 
went away encouraged by the Rector’s hearty 
sympathy, and with his good wishes sounding 
in his ears, and the prospect of a near joy, he 
felt justified in his clandestine visit, for Wini- 
fred knew nothing. John’s letters had been 
so joyous of late, and she felt how happy he 





“Covered his face with his hands,” 


must be in his life at Dunston, and the 
happiness and hope that came to her 
through his letters, she put down to the 
sympathy of love, and in her simple heart 
she prayed that God would bless him, 
and keep him happy always, and that 
no pain might ever come to him through 
her. 

After a while John was in possession of all 
the information he required, and obtaining 
leave of absence from Dunston, hurried off 
to Haslehurst. When John told David he 
was no gipsy son of Juan and Zeno, but had 
been stolen when little more than a baby, his 
face was one of bewildered amazement. He 
stared at John, and then said, in an awe- 
struck voice— 

“Then, wherever have I come from 2” 

John sat down in front of him, where he 
could watch every shade of expression, and 
clearly and deliberately told him the story of 
the village fair at Manorlea as he had heard 
it from Winifred’s own lips. David’s eyes 
were fastened on John’s face, while his own 
flushed and paled by turns, and once or 
twice he knitted his forehead as if recalling 
something with difficulty. Then John just 
touched on that period of his life that David 
himself had told him at Dunston, and finally 
ended with Juan’s confession in the hospital. 
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A long silence followed ; then David said in 
a low voice— 

“T remember her, but her name wasn’t 
Winifred.” 

John looked puzzled. 

“Perhaps you called her 
suggested. 

David’s face cleared suddenly. 

“ Sissie / that was it, Sissie. Oh, yes,” he 
cried excitedly, “I remember now! Where 
is she? Can't I see her?” 

John looked desperately mischievous. 

“He that will not when he may,” he sang 
meaningly, and added, “ You didn’t seem to 
care about it when 1 wanted you to go to 
Manorlea ——” 

“Oh, but I didn’t know I had a sister 
there. Can’t I go and see my sister, Mr. John, 
when you go and see your sweetheart ?” 

John did not answer directly, but he looked 
so happy and so mischievous. 

“Come here,” he said at length, and when 
David came to his side with his face all 
eagerness for the answer, John said— 

“We'll go to-morrow, Davy lad; but if 
you see your sister you'll be bound to see my 
sweetheart, for while you were with the 
gipsies—they were rolled into one!” 

A mild, sweet February day dawned on 
the world, and aconites and snowdrops peeped 
.a welcome from sunny borders. When Wini- 
fred looked out, such a sweet breath kissed 
her cheek, she greeted it with a little thrill 
of gladness, and remembered that waking to 
life after her weary illness, that February day 
some four years ago. She remembered the 
snowdrops too and their message of hope, 
and she thought she would go and see if any 
were to be found yet to fasten in her gown. 
As she stepped out of the porch she met the 
postman coming up the garden-path with a 
letter for her, a letter from John, announcing 
he was coming to see her that day, and was 
bringing the boy Abbott with him. Wini- 
fred made a little comical grimace at this. 
“He might have done without Abbott as he 
had me,” was her mental ejaculation; but 
presently her lips parted in a smile because 
John wrote such nonsense when he was happy, 
and her eyes shone with love as she pressed 
the letter agaiust her cheek caressingly. 

School was in full swing when John and 
David arrived at Manorlea. John walked 
him through the village to the green where 
the fair was held, but memories were dim 
and vague, and needed a stronger association 
to make them living. Mr. Moreton had asked 
them both to luncheon, and it was while they 


‘sister?’” he 
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were on their way to the Rectory that the 
bell began to ring for afternoon school. David 
started at the sound, and a curious expression 
crossed his face. Though nothing could ex- 
ceed Mr. Moreton’s kindness, David was shy 
and silent, and pre-occupied, and it was with 
relief that he heard John say at last, looking 
at his watch, ‘‘ School is over now, David; we 
shall find Winifred free.” 

There was an intense eagerness in John’s 
voice, which did not escape the Rector. 

“Your gain will be our loss, Clark, if you 
run away with our schoolmistress,” he said 
kindly as he shook John warmly by the 
hand, 

When they reached the school-house John 
went in alone. 

After the first greeting was over Winifred 
drew a little away from him, and, putting 
her hands on his shoulders, looked inquiringly 
into his happy face. 

* John,” she said, “ you look—you look as 
if you had some good news.” 

“T have,” he answered. “Think of the 
very best news, darling, and then guess.” 

His face was all eagerness and love, and 
his voice was full of feeling, and the meaning 
of it all flashed upon her. There came a 
breathless, almost toneless question— 

“Davy 1” 

John lifted his head and laughed for glad- 
ness, then called in a clear voice— 

‘*David ! Come in, David.” 

Such a moment of gladness cannot be de- 
picted ; hope fulfilled, and the faithful sister- 
heart at peace. So much to tell and to hear, 
and every word uttered but drew their hearts 
closer. After they had talked for a long 
time John said— 

“Tt seems to me, Winifred, now that we 
have put all the pieces together, as if the 
chief events had all depended on David. God 
made use of the lad each time. When you 
were left an orphan, David gave you some- 
thing to live for. Then when the gipsies got 
hold of him, he did a mighty lot for Zeno; and 
after that, when J was having rather a bad 
time of it, the lad turns up again and helps 
me. It seems to me, as I said before,” added 
John reverently, “that God made use of the 
least among us to work a perfect miracle.” 

John was right. God has given to each 
of us some loaf, and, however small and 
humble, it is necessary for His great Purpose. 

There was a sound of wedding-bells that 
Eastertide, and a man and a woman began a 
new life with the “Love God thought of, 
between them.” 


THE END. 
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BEZALEEL. 


Ex, xxxi. 3—6, 

( FT have I walked o’ nights around the camp— 

The folded flock of Hebrew tents—alone, 
To mark where, heart-like, in the midst there stood, 
Glowing beneath a fiery-tinted cloud, 
The dwelling of Jehovah, pausing then 
To muse how mine own works were there enshrined, 
Yet hidden always from mine eyes—the lamp 
Of gold with branches seven, like a fair tree, 
With bowls made like unto the almond flowers 
Dimpled by God’s own hand ; and the great veil 
With banded colours of the sky and clouds, 
Disclosing figures of the cherubim 
To represent the wisdom manifold, 
And worship of the world—all wrought by me, 
And by Aholiab of Dan. But chief 
Have I recalled the wistful forms of gold, 
With outstretched wings above the ark, that bow 
For ever in the darkness of the shrine, 
Even as my spirit bows before the Lord. 

Thus stirred, have I lived o’er again the time 
When God’s power mastered us, yet left us free 
(Not men the less, because so full of God) 

So that in line and curve, clustered or sole, 

From angel faces to the ruby seeds 

Of split pomegranates, all the forms were wrought 
In truth, with uttermost of patient grace. 

(It is the last fine touch that makes divine.) 

While in the wholeness of the measured parts 
And correspondences, the final work 

Contained a parable, that all the wise 

Might read, of the great building of the world. 





Then as a sharp sword piercing comes the thought, 
“ Yea, this has been thy history :—Upborne 
A brief while to the gates of heaven and day! 
Then falling wingless to the twilight world ! 
The joyous forms of god-like thoughts have passed ! 
Thy fruits and flowers are but earth’s common yield, 
Without a hint of Paradise to-day !” 

Yet have I had my past / God moved through me! 
The barren days succeeding have no power 
To blot the richness of the scroll’s first line. 
But in the dreams and visions of the night 
Some messenger of grace has seemed to say 
(The Lord forgive if that his servant errs), 
‘Thou and Aholiab were set for signs, 
Beyond the purpose of those works ye did, 
Of days not yet revealed, when not alone 
The elders of your tribes, and priests within 
The verge of sanctities ye see not ; but, 
Weavers, artificers, and craftsmen all, 
Yea, and the common men that tend the sheep 
And bear the burdens of a menial life, 
Shall be anointed for their various work, 
And live under the very breath of God— 
In those great days that lie beyond your ken.” 

A. H. VINE. 
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the opening days of 1887 
the Rev. John Hunter was 
inducted to the pastorate 
of Trinity Congregational 
Church, Glasgow, in suc- 
cession to the amiable and 
intellectual Dr. William 
Pulsford, who had passed 
away in the preceding summer. His arrival 
had been eagerly awaited by many outside 
his own denomination, for no great city takes 
a deeper interest in things spiritual than 
Glasgow. Theoretically, at least, religion 
and commerce go hand in hand there. Viewed 
from an eminence the sky-line—when it is 
not obscured by fog or smoke—is broken 
alternately by the tall chimneys of factories 
and the spires of churches, and this connec- 
tion is emphasised by the well-known lines 
on the city’s arms—“ Let Glasgow flourish 
by the preaching of the Word.” It was 
therefore enly natural that the earlier ap- 
pearances of Dr. Hunter—whose degree was 
conferred by Glasgow University last year— 
should bring crowds to Trinity Church. 
With many Scottish men and women it is 
almost a matter of duty to hear and criticise 
every newly-placed minister. But the Sab- 
baths have rolled on, the novelty is past, yet 
the crowds are still as great. Nor is this all. 
The membership of the church, which in- 
cludes many of the most prominent and 
most cultured men in the city, has risen 
from under 400 to 850, and, indeed, is only 
limited by the sitting accommodation, which 
is restricted to about a thousand worshippers. 
These accessions to the Communion roll are 
not only from within the city ; some of the 
members come as far as nine miles to the 
service. Truly wonderful is the attractive 
power of this Scottish preacher—one of the 
greatest of his time! His sermons are long, 
compared with those of many of his contem- 
poraries, but there are never signs of weari- 
ness in his auditors. The subject-matter 
enthrals them; it is the product of wide 
reading, original thinking, and unflinching 
earnestness. It is the old Gospel in a new 
light ; the teaching of Christ, untrammelled 
by creeds, practically applied to the everyday 
life and conditions of our age. The preacher 
seldom lifts his head from the manuscript 
and he speaks rapidly ; but his voice is plea- 
sant, his utterance emphatic, his diction 
elegant, and the attentive listener never 
misses a point of the discourse. 


Hereditarily and by personal experience 
Dr. Hunter has had every incentive to 
breadth of religious view. He was born on 
14th July, 1849, in Aberdeen, where the 
sweep of the east wind fosters robust natures. 
From his father he inherits Presbyterianism. 
His mother and her relatives belonged to the 
Scottish Episcopacy. As a schoolboy in his 
native city young Hunter fulfilled the highest 
expectations of his friends. At the age of 
seventeen he entered as a student at the 
Congregational College, Nottingham, and 
afterwards completed a brilliant curriculum 
at Spring Hill College, Birmingham, now 
known as Mansfield College, Oxford. It is 
interesting to recall that one of his examiners 
at Spring Hill was the minister whom he was 
afterwards to succeed in Glasgow, Dr. Puls- 
ford, who reported on the ability displayed 
by the Scottish student. As his college career 
drew to a close Dr. Hunter's services as a 
preacher were in much request and several 
churches invited him to become their minis- 
ter. One of these was Salem Congregational 
Church, York, the pulpit of which had just 
become vacant through the retirement of the 
eloquent Rev. James Parsons after a ministry 
extending over half a century. For an un- 
tried man of twenty-two to accept the pastoral 
charge of fifteen hundred people, in succession 
to a famous preacher, was a formidable task, 
and it was only after twice declining that 
Dr. Hunter felt impelled to accept the call. 
He entered upon his duties in the autumn 
of 1871, and for eleven years he laboured in 
the cathedral city, increasing the member- 
ship of Salem Church, widening his reputa- 
tion as a preacher and a lecturer, and taking 
an active share in the public life of York. 
In September, 1882, Dr. Hunter became 
pastor of Wycliffe Church, Hull, and re- 
mained there until his transference to Glas- 
gow. While resident on the banks of the 
Humber he married a lady of York, and two 
boys now brighten their home. 

Dr. Hunter’s residence is in a fashionable 
west-end terrace, within the city of Glasgow 
but beyond the sound of its bustle and tur- 
moil. There is an academic quietude within 
his home, which is only broken by the me- 
lodious chimes from the tower of the neigh- 
bouring University, or varied by the wind 
sighing through the few trees that remain 
on the grassy slope in front, where formerly 
stood a country mansion. To see Dr. Hunter 
at home is not difficult, for he spends most 
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of the week in 
studious seclu- 
sion, but to see 
him as the sub- 
ject of an in- 
terview was a 
privilege first 
accorded to the 
present writer. 
Dr. Hunter is 
an omnivorous 
reader, and 
what most 
strikes a visitor 
to his house is 
the extraordi- 
nary collection 
of books. Not 
only is the 
Doctor’s study 
crammed with 
all kinds of lite- 
rature, bound 
and unbound, 
but the walls 
of the dining 
and drawing- 
rooms are 
partly hidden 
by bookcases, 
and even these 
numerous 
volumes are 
only a “sur- 
vival of the fittest ” which remain after 
sundry judicious weeding-out processes have 
been executed by their owner. 

“My own favourite books,” he said, in 
answer to a question, ‘are, of course, those 
which bear most directly on the great inte- 
rests of my life. Critical and historical 
studies of doctrine have always had a fasci- 
nation for me, but I place the literature of 
<levoutness above the literature of dog- 
matics, and I find myself turning more and 
more from controversial to devotional works. 
It is a grave mistake for a minister to con- 
tine his reading to merely professional litera- 
ture. Every man who wishes to excel in 
his profession, be he minister, doctor, or 
lawyer, requires to be more than a mere 
specialist. He must be a man of wide and 
generous culture. He requires to know a 
little of everything, and his ‘little know- 
ledge’ need not be ‘a dangerous thing’ if he 
knows it to‘be little and if it be thorough as 
far as it goes. I read, as far as I have time, 
the best works on philosophical and scientific 
subjects which are published from time to 








(From a photograph by John Stuart, Limited, Glasgow.) 
Interior of Trinity Church, Glasgow. 


time, as well as 
the best poetry 
and the best 
novels. In the 
department of 
general litera- 
ture I like good 
biographies 
best of all. A 
wide and deep 
acquaintance 
with the inner 
life of men does 
more than any- 
thing else to 
make one in the 
best sense ‘a 
broad Church- 
man.’ I read 
also the litera- 
ture of all 
Churches and 
sects. | Some- 
thing may be 
learned from 
every party ; 
from the most 
orthodox to the 
most hetero- 
dox. Some 
years agol took 
in for twelve 
months several 
Jewish period- 
icals. At the same time I read a number 
of Jewish liturgies and volumes of dis- 
courses by modern Rabbis, and I got to 
know so much in that way of the inner life 
of the Jews that I lost all the little interest 
I ever had in societies for converting them. 
Many devout Jews are in thought and spirit 
nearer Christ than some of those who are 
most anxious to convert them. When men 
are in true communion with God, no matter 
how they have got there, they are at the end 
and heart of all there is. They have found 
God, and God has found them. Besides, I 
don’t believe that any real good is done by 
aggressive attacks upon the Jews. I have 
more confidence in indirect influences.” 

We are sitting in front of a blazing fire in 
the cozy drawing-room, whose artistic deco- 
ration harmonizes with the refined nature of 
the speaker. Dr. Hunter is a good conver- 
sationist, and his wide reading and cultured 
mind enable him to speak with authority on 
almost every topic. He is in the prime of his 
days and the clean-shaven face and ruddy 
cheeks make him look younger than he really 
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is. His cheery laugh dispels all idea of 
pessimism in his nature ; he is bright himself 
and looks on the bright side of things. A 
pleasant fireside companion, speaking calmly 
and in subdued tones, but a formidable con- 
troversialist and one who generally carries 
his point. It has always been a character- 
istic of Trinity Church that, musically .at 
least, the services there have been on advanced 
lines ; indeed, it is claimed that it was the 
first non-Episcopal church in Glasgow to 
introduce an organ, chants, and anthems. 
Gradually, and after much teaching from the 
pulpit on the subject, Dr. Hunter has made 
important changes in the order of service. 
He has introduced a book of “ Devotional 
Services for Public Worship,” which breathes 
the true spirit of devout prayerfulness, and 
also an admirable collection of “ Hymns of 
Faith and Life.” For both volumes he is 
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editorially responsible, and his congregation, 
with few exceptions, have heartily welcomed 
them. Outside Trinity Church there are 
differences of opinion as to these changes, 
and this led the questioner to ask Dr. Hunter 
his reasons for introducing what are popu- 
larly called “ innovations.” 

‘“‘T don’t like the word ‘innovations,’ ” he 
replied. “In worship, at least, all the 
changes I have advocated are on the line of 
a return to the old paths. The experience 
of fifteen centuries is against the common 
order of worship in Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational churches and ought to teach us 
the error of our ways. For nearly a cen- 
tury, up till the time of the Covenant, the 
Reformed Church of Scotland had a liturgy, 
and daily service in many parishes. The 
Puritans, even, were not anti-liturgists. Their 
opposition was to those parts of the English 
Liturgy which taught baptismal 
regeneration and similar things. 


The reaction against liturgical 
prayer and symbolism was allowed 
to go too far; so far, indeed, that 
the art of worship is, to a large 
extent, a.lost’ art In the non- 
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(From a photograph by John Stuart, Limited, Glasgow.) 


Trinity Church, Glasgow. 


Episcopal churches. I believe in 
preaching, but in the past we have 
almost sacrificed everything to it. 
The atmosphere of the church 
ought to be the atmosphere of 
worship. There is no test to which 
I would more willingly submit a 
church than its worshipful spirit 
and ways. I don’t believe in ex- 
tremes ; the order of religious 
service I follow seeks what is best 
in the Puritan and Episcopalian 
order. I believe in the authority 
and supremacy of spirit, and in 
the necessity and usefulness of 
form. The spirit of worship re- 
quires a body, and as good a body 
as we can give it. We ought not 
to allow ourselves to be frightened 
hy the ghosts of past prejudice. 


Instead of abandoning certain 
forms and observances because 


Episcopalians and Roman Catholics 
use them, I would fill them with a 
truer and better spirit than ever 
animated them before. In our 
freer churches, especially, we ought 
to be willing to make our own the 
best things of other churches ; to 
keep what is best in the past 
while we gather the first-fruits of 
progress.” 
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“What, then, is your ideal 
church, Dr. Hunter ?” 

“The church that best unites 
thoughtfulness and prayerful- 
ness, the passion of piety and 
the passion of humanity. Ca- 
tholicism and Protestanism re- 
present two necessary and 
eternal things—devoutness and 
reasonableness. In the ideal 
church these two qualities or 
attitudes will be reconciled.” 

“ Do you think that practical 
Christianity is extending ?” 

“Yes. It is sometimes said, 
I know, that the world is grow- 
ing less Christian. But this 
is the mistake of a superficial 
observation, and proceeds 
largely from identifying Chris- 
tianity too much with formal 
institutions and beliefs. If 
Christianity be interpreted and 
regarded as the ideas and spirit 
of Jesus Christ, then the world 
is more Christian at this hour 
than ever before. The great 
Christian ideas and aspirations 
we find everywhere ; our better 
literature is full of them. On 
its man-ward side, at least, 
the religion of Jesus Christ is 
almost instinctive with us. It 
is the unconscious standard of 
modern society. Christianity 
has a hold upon the modern 
man of which he is hardly con- 
scious. The substitutes which 
are offered for it, and which call themselves 
Secularism, Socialism, Positivism, and other 
names, are influential, so far as they are 
influential, because they exalt hitherto ne- 
glected aspects of the Christian ideal of 
human life and relations. The Christianisa- 
tion of society is in process of realisation, 
and a better proof could not be given than 
that the aims and hopes of so many men 
called unbelievers are Christian to the core. 
But how far it is possible to have the social 
fruits of Christianity without fostering its 
roots, is another question.” 

“What, in your opinion, is the most dan- 
gerous foe to Christianity ?” 

“T should say indifference ; the indifference, 
in one class, of animalism, of worldliness, and 
of the kind which is found in many educated 
people, which springs from neglect of reli- 
gious culture and the consequent atrophy of 
the idealising or the spiritual faculties. Much 








(From a photograph by W. Bradshaw, Newgate Street, London.) 
Dr. Hunter. 


of our scepticism is simply the scepticism of 
undeveloped or neglected souls. Unless the 
spiritual nature is awakened and more or less 
cultivated, men have no data for spiritual 
impressions and convictions. I don’t value 
very highly the old ways of dealing with 
unbelief. Evidences and arguments are out- 
side things, and even when they convince 
the head they often leave the soul as much a 
worldly soul as ever. Nothing, I believe, 
can make-Christianity a real and a living 
faith before it is a life.” 

“And now as to the future of Congrega.- 
tionalism in Scotland.” 

“Congregationalism has no historic place 
or function here as in England, where for 
centuries it has kept fresh and growing the 
tradition of Christian freedom. It started in 
Scotland as a missionary or evangelistic move- 
ment, and at a time when the spiritual life of 
the other churches was very poor both in 











quality and quantity. It did much good 
then, and educated many fine men. In Aber- 
deenshire (the county I know best) the little 
Congregational churches were for long the 
centres of the most earnest and devout life 
of the districts in which they were located. 
For instance, the little church at Huntly 
turned out a number of eminent ministers 
and missionaries; among the rest Dr. George 
Macdonald and Dr. Legge of Oxford. Several 
af these churches are now closed ; some of 
them because they are no longer required, 
and others because they were ruined by men 
full of evangelistic ardour and nothing else. 
Besides, other denominations are all doing 
now, more or less, the work which Congre- 
gational churehes were started at the begin- 
ning of the century todo. Congregationalism 
on these old lines has most assuredly no 
future in Scotland ; it must move forward or 
cease to be. There is, I believe, no better 
ground, in these days of change and transi- 
tion, for Christian men to stand upon and 
freely do the work of the Christian Church 
than good Céngregationalism.” 

“You are not what I may call a hereditary 
Congregationalist ?” 

“No. It was by mere accident I became 
a Congregationalist, through being caught, 
when ive only a boy, on the wave of a 
great revival in the north of Scotland. My 
mother and her people were Episcopalians, 
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and my father belonged to the Established 
Church. That, perhaps, accounts for some 
of my tastes and tendencies. I don’t regret 
my early experiences; we are all guided 
better than we know. Congregationalism 
has suited well my order of ministry, and 
given me all the opportunity I ever required. 
In my early York days I had to do some 
fighting, but every man, especially a man 
who would move forward, ought to have his 
sincerity put to the test. The ministry 
among the Congregationalists is often said to 
be harder than in any other denomination, but 
it is certainly no harder, in my opinion, than 
the Christian ministry ought ever to be. 
Men who want a safe and easy berth ought 
not to choose the ministry in any Church. 
If a man is truly capable, and able to com- 
mand the sympathy and confidence of his 
people, then the position of a Congregational 
minister is perhaps nearer the ideal than any 
other ministerial position that can be found 
in this imperfect world.” 

**What is your relation to other Churches ?” 

“It has been, and is, one of the supreme 
privileges and joys of my life to be able to 
serve Churches of almost every name ; leav- 
ing out; of course, the Roman Catholic and 
Episcopal Churches. I have preached in all 
kinds of churches here and in England. I 
have even spoken more than once by invita- 
tion in a Friends’ meeting. I have been 
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The Drawing-room, 


sometimes accused of minimising differences. 
That is not a general weakness of the aver- 
age clerical mind, so one may be excused. I 
have always refused to recognise denomina- 
tional divisions. I believe in the congrega- 
tion of faithful men as the simplest and best 
form of Church life, but beyond this I like to 
feel that I belong to the Churches of Christ 
of every name, and that without any formal 
alliance with them I can yet serve them. It 
is because Congregationalism is not an eccle- 
siastical system, and, strictly speaking, not a 
denomination, that I like it.” 

“But does Congregationalism not give you 
a sense of isolation ?” 

‘One has longings, of course, at times for 
the sense of membership in a great and _his- 
toric body. I can understand the feeling to 
which the late Dean Stanley often gave ex- 
pression, the feeling of joy he had in belong- 
ing to a large and venerable Church, and not 
toasect. But one must be honest. Isolation 
is not the worst cross one cancarry. I could 
not enter a Church like the Anglican that 
systematises exclusion,and Iam not clever and 
subtle enough to be able to explain away to 
my own satisfaction the terms of subscription 
to the Westminster Confession. Though I pre- 
fer Congregational simplicity and freedom, yet 
I could be an Episcopalian or a Presbyterian 
minister if I found in these Churches the 


room I wanted for the full exercise of my 
ministry. I have even no theoretical objec- 
tion to what is called the national recognition 
of religion, if only the religion recognised 
were not bound up with narrow and obsolete 
forms, and if the Churches called national 
could be widened so as to be truly worthy of 
the name. [I like especially the Church of 
Scotland, because it has hardly any of the 
exclusive spirit we find in Anglicanism, and 
less of the sectarian spirit than is to be found 
in the other Presbyterian bodies. But I do 
not believe I should be more useful or hap- 
pier if I were to change my Church relations. 
One feels occasionally dissatisfied, as even 
Dean Stanley often did, in his ‘ great, historic 
Church.’ We perhaps do most good and 
make most progress when we are dissatisfied, 
especially if the dissatisfaction is of a noble 
kind. No, I do not feel isolated; I feel 
rather that I belong to all the denominations 
and Churches—a sort of outside member and 
minister of them all, in sympathy-with them 
not by external bonds and forms, but by a 
spiritual law.” 

“Are you hopeful of a speedy union of 
Churches ?” 

‘“‘Not in any external way, but dissatisfac- 
tion with denominational divisions is ever 
increasing. The sense of the great wastes 
and extravagances involved in them is mak- 
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ing itself more widely felt. The problem of 
mere subsistence is often a more pressing one 
with the smaller churches than the question 
of beneficent service. Then think of the ener- 
gies that are spent, not in preaching and 
practising pure Christianity, but in explain- 
ing and defending theories of Christianity. 
Healthy denominationalism is more a dream 
than a fact. I was reading the other day in 
a lecture by a German ecclesiastic of great 
knowledge and insight that if the Roman 
Catholic Church had accepted the Lutheran 
Reformation it would have saved Europe at 
least five hundred years of relapse and loss. 
In a similar, though, of course, much smaller 
way, that is how all our divisions and dissents 
and disruptions work. The only thing that 
can be said about the divisions of Protes- 
tantism is that they are better than the 
uniformity that is the result of tyranny and 
superstition, or stagnation of thought, or in- 
difference, and that they prepare the way for 
a truer unity. But the outlook is hopeful. 
Everywhere one sees tendencies towards 
higher and wider spiritual affiliations. Many 
of our most cultured and Christian laymen 
hold a much larger and more spiritual Chris- 
tianity than that held by some of their 
clerical guides, and are prepared for a cor- 
responding union on the basis of it. The old 
names no longer describe them ; and though 
they use the old forms, they are no longer 
under subjection to them. But it is foolish 
to think that Christendom will ever be one 
again on any such basis as an ‘historic epis- 
copate’ or an ‘ancient creed.’ We have 
got past that stage, and, I think, for ever. 
While I do not despair of Christian men, if 
they only think deeply enough, coming to 
think substantially alike upon all the great 
and essential things, yet it is unity of spirit 
and not unity of thought, still less uni- 
formity of Church order, that is the bond of 
peace.’ 

“There is one question more, and that an 
important one, on which I would like your 
opinion, Doctor—as to the relation cf the 
Church to amusements.” 

“The relation of the Church to amuse- 
ments,” Dr. Hunter replied, “is just the same 
as its relation to politics and trade. It does 
not exist to supply amusements, but to incul- 
cate principles and to foster the spirit that 
will purify and elevate them, and make people 
regard and use them aright. Religion ought 
to have its part in amusements as in every- 
thing else, but this does not make it neces- 
sary for the Church to start athletic, dramatic, 
and other clubs, and to assign them depart- 


ments in its limited opportunity. In this 
age of specialisation it is folly, and worse, for 
the Churches to spread themselves over too 
many things. It means the loss of the best 
influence. We can get recreation and amuse- 
ment elsewhere. The Churches are making 
a mistake, that will yet be seen to be a fatal 
one, in thinking they are likely to satisfy 
more completely the life of the time by 
neglecting the culture of the worshipful side 
of life. In England, more than in Scotland, 
the amusement craze is being carried to a 
great length in connection with Churches. It 
is lowering the tone of the pulpit and secu- 
larising the activities of the congregations. 
What is called ‘the pleasant Sunday after- 
noon’ movement is not a healthy one, and is 
practically a confession of failure. It is easy 
to gather crowds ; music, and anecdotes, and 
witticisms will do it for a time, but their at- 
tractive power soon finds its limits of exhaus- 
tion. The churches where we find the best of 
our young people and working people are the 
churches which do not cater to their super- 
ficial tastes, but take them seriously. Though 
I speak strongly against amusements in the 
church, I believe in amusement and its uses. 
Parents ought to give more serious attention 
to the cultivation of home amusements, for 
it is a pity when children are compelled to 
seek all their amusements outside. There 
can be no doubt, also, that much of the 
drunkenness among the working classes is 
due to the want of facilities for wholesome 
enjoyment. Men in my position are often 
appealed to, to say what they think of this, 
that, or the other amusement, but I do not 
believe in drawing lines. The distinctions 
that are often drawn between amusements 
may have had their origin in moral principles, 
but no moral principle lies behind them now. 
Of course, if any amusement is bad, or if it 
tends to evil, or if its accessories are morally 
objectionable, then it ought to be avoided. 
There is nothing wrong in dancing in itself ; 
the wrong is in the late, or rather early, hours, 
the over-dressing, and the under-dressing. 
All these things stimulate the side of the 
man or woman that requires to be repressed, 
or, at least, carefully guarded. I have never 
been able to join in the indiscriminate con- 
demnation of the theatre. There are theatres 
and theatres, plays and plays. I make a 
point of seeing two or three good plays every 
year.” 

“Such as ?” 

“The plays of Shakespeare, a good his- 
torical play, or a ligit comedy. The dramatic 
interpretation and representation of life is a 
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noble art, and to redeem it from baseness is 
an effort worthy of every Christian man’s 
sympathy and help. But, in the present 
state of the theatre, and speaking generally, 
I should say that young people, whose charac- 
ters are not yet formed, are on the right side 
when they are on the side of abstinence from 
theatrical entertainments.” 

Dr. Hunter himself has little time for 
recreation ; too little, his friends think. Ex- 
cept during’his annual holiday, he is seldom 
from home, and when in Glasgow it is only on 
the rarest occasions that he does not occupy 
his own pulpit. When he preaches in another 
church in the city it is almost invariably at 
an afternoon service, and thus he is able to 
minister to his own congregation in the fore- 
noon and evening. Mondays and the two fol- 
lowing days he devotes to pastoral duties, to 
general reading, and to arranging the main 
lines of his next discourses. ‘Then, after 
breakfast on Thursday, he begins the actual 
preparation of his sermons. Dr. Hunter is a 
most conscientious worker, and, as a rule, 
the task, to him a pleasing one, of writing 
his two sermons, which he does in extenso, 
occupies from 9 A.M. till midnight on each of 
the three closing days of the week, with only 
the necessary intervals for meals. During the 
eleven years Dr. Hunter ministered in York 
he began to write his sermons each Tuesday 
morning, and devoted the remainder of the 
week to them. It is only as the result of 
long practice that he is able to do his work 
in a shorter period. He takes an active in- 
terest in the affairs of his congregation. 
Four years ago he started, in connection with 
the Church, a Sick Children’s Convalescent 
Home at Eaglesham, of which Mrs. Hunter 
is secretary. The Home has proved very 
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successful. About 140 children benefited by 
it last year, remaining from three to six 
weeks each. The up-keep costs £300 a year, 
and a similar sum is expended on the boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, the Dorcas Meetings, and the 
other agencies connected with the Mission 
Chapel at Partick. Dr. Hunter is president 
this year of the Glasgow (Church of Scotland) 
University Theological Society, and is the 
first Dissenter who has occupied the position. 
He frequently preaches in the University 
Chapel, and has also preached to the students 
of St. Andrew’s University, and addressed 
those at Free Church College, in Glasgow. 
Dr. Hunter is a popular lecturer. His favour- 
ite themes are the plays of Shakespeare and 
the works of George Eliot, Carlyle, and 
Burns. He contributes occasionally to re- 
ligious periodicals, and is engaged at present 
writing a Manual on the Lord’s Supper, from 
the point of view of a broad churchman of 
the school of Thomas Erskine, Macleod 
Campbell, and Bishop Ewing. The Glasgow 
University publishers, Maclehose & Sons, 
expect soon to publish a volume of his dis- 
courses. 

Dr. Hunter’s only outdoor recreation is 
walking. He is a sturdy pedestrian, and, 
clad in grey tweeds, with soft hat, stout 
boots, stick, waterproof, and knapsack, has 
travelled through Switzerland, the Tyrol, 
Italy, Germany, Wales, the English Lake 
District, the Yorkshire Fells, and the Scot- 
tish Highlands, often covering from twenty- 
five to thirty miles a day on several succes- 
sive days. In Glasgow he does not often 
patronise vehicles, and this vigorous outdoor 
life, though necessarily limited throughout 
the year, keeps the reverend gentleman in 
robust health. 


——>_s—-_e<4_____——_ 


TWO WOMEN’S TRAMP IN AFRICA, 
By HELEN BLACK. 
FIRST PAPER. 


SEARING of an outbreak of typhoid 
fever at Johannesberg and the 
troubles in Mashonaland, two 
noble-hearted women, Rose Aimée 
Blennerhassett and Lucy Slee- 
man, known respectively as Sister Aimée 
and Sister Lucy, started for Africa to offer 
their aid in nursing the sick and the suf- 
fering. 

On arrival at Johannesberg the Sisters 





found that the epidemic was over, and they 
pressed on to Kimberley Hospital, which was 
much in need of helpers. Then, after a few 
months of hard work, they heard that the 
Bishop of Bloemfontein, who had taken the 
diocese of Mashonaland, was in urgent want 
of nurses. There was no money to pay asy, 
none could be found to go. Now came the 
opportunity, and the Sisters—invited by the 
Bishop to travel about to organize hospitals 
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in Mashonaland—volunteered their services 
for two years. A third lady joined the ex- 
pedition at Kimberley, and accompanied them 
to Umtali, but left three months after the 
hospital was opened. 

The Portuguese difficulty was then in full 
swing. The South African Chartered Com- 
pany occupied Manica, also the Portuguese, 
which caused the country to be in a dis- 
turbed condition. Instead of going by the 
usual waggon road to Fort Salisbury, the 
Bishop proposed taking them up the coast by 
steamer through the Pungwe River, coaches 
and waggons being arranged on the other 
side to meet and take them up in comfort. 
Alas! it was a bogus arrangement with which 
the Chartered Company had nothing to do. 
When they reached Durban there were no 
means of transit, and the Beira route was 
closed. The Bishop started without them, 
but promised to send Dr. Doyle Granville to 
meet and convey them in safety. When the 
doctor arrived he said he was unable to go, 
being engaged in other work, but he agreed 
to join them later, and they started alone 
with one little servant boy belonging to the 
mission, travelling by steamer as far as Beira, 
a journey of five days. 

On reaching that port they found the 
harbour filled with men-of-war, fighting going 
on up-country, and no passengers allowed to 
go up the river except at their own risk. 
The Pioneer Camp was seventy-one miles 
away, and no one was permitted to leave it. 

They received great kindness from Captain 
Pipon, of H.M.S8. Magicienne, and from all 
the officers of the various ships stationed 
there, and were advised, in the circum- 
stances, to go on by steamer to Mozambique 
until matters became more settled. This 
advice was followed, and on their return 
they found that the Bishop had gone further 
afield, and permission was granted for them 
to go up the river to the Pioneer Camp. At 
Beira, to their great joy, the Sisters fell in 
with Dr. Granville, who procured a tiny 
steam-launch that just held six persons, and 
the little Shark proceeded on her voyage. 

“ Never shall I forget that journey,” says 
Sister Aimée softly, as she lies back on a 
low couch—for she has not yet shaken off 
the effects of the terrible fever contracted in 
Africa—“ our boat was about ten feet long, 
and we sat close together for seventeen 
hours in the well close to the boiler. It was 


a broiling day and there was no awning, no 
room to move, and we suffering from cramp 
and acute thirst ; but we amused ourselves 
watching for the first time the crocodiles 


and hippopotami gamboling in the water. 
The fog would not have disgraced. London ; 
we ran on sandbanks and our screw got out 
of order. About 2 P.M., when the heat be- 
came intense, we were conscious of strange, 
wandering thoughts, and became almost 
light-headed, but as evening came on we 
comforted ourselves with the visions of a 
nice tent that the Bishop had prepared for 
us ; it was to await our landing.” 

Deceitful visions! When the weary tra- 
vellers reached M’pandi’s (the name of the 
chief, to denote his location and country) 
Pioneer Camp, there was nothing ready and 
nowhere to go. The Company’s agents had 
taken possession of their tent, and although 
another was hurriedly vacated, it was unfor- 
tunately so inexpressibly dirty that they 
dared not lie down, but sat up all night hud- 
dled together listening to the roaring of 
the lions. ‘It was our first experience of 
lions,” says Sister Lucy, with a merry laugh. 
“They roared so loudly that we thought 
they must be just outside the tent. Very 
soon, however, we got over our fright and 
the sound became merely monotonous. We 
disliked far more the screaming of the 
hyenas, and often had exciting work dodg- 
ing them whilst crossing to and from the 
night hospital.” 

The following morning, Captain Jerram, 
of H.M.S. Pigeon, acting vice-consul, suc- 
ceeded in recovering the right tent, and Dr. 
Todd, of H.M.S. Magicienne, suggested that 
the Sisters should immediately begin work 
amongst the sick natives who had been 
brought up from Durban. 

The camp was pitched between a stagnant 
creek on one side and the river Pungwe on 
the other—a most deadly swamp—the coun- 
try was flat and ugly, with nothing but high, 
rank grass to be seen. The state of the huts 
—there were but two—was most appalling. 
Thirty natives, amongst whom were two 
dead, were all packed together irrespective 
of age in a terribly neglected condition. 
There was scarcely any food—none suitable 
for the sick. The huts were so low that the 
nurses had to crawl in on hands and knees 
through filth more easily imagined than de- 
scribed, and to perform their tasks in the 
foetid atmosphere of fever and of death. 

But their whole souls were in their voca- 
tion. Strong, resolute, and of “good 
courage,” they promptly set to work to alter 
the existing state of things, and with the 
efficient aid of Dr. Todd, whom they enthu- 
siastically describe as being “so nice to work 
with, so energetic and capable,” a new order 
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soon prevailed. A skilful system of organi- 
zation was speedily established. New huts 
were built, old ones cleaned up and tidied, a 
supply of better food was brought by the 
road company, and many of the sufferers, 
whose lives had been despaired of, were 
brought back to health, and though gratitude 
forms no very strong point in the native 
character, they testified to their approval by 
grinning civility and respect. 

Having put the whole affair into decent 
working order, the time had come when the 
Sisters must move on, being more needed 
elsewhere. In June Dr. Doyle Granville 
arrived to escort them to Mashonaland, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and ninety miles. The 
Bishop was at Umtali, which lies between 
Massi Kessi and Fort Salisbury, and he sent 
thence a letter by a runner to say that fever 
was raging and the people starving. He im- 
plored them to bring provisions, and asked if 
they could not have themselves carried up in 
machilas—a sort of hammock on a pole car- 
ried by two boys. On the other hand, the 
vice-consul and leading men of the place 
pointed out that the climate was malarious 
and treacherous, that there were no means 
of transit but on foot, and that, owing to the 
increasing difficulties between the Portu- 
guese and the English, bearers were afraid 
to take service with either; finally they 
urged the nurses to give up the Bishop, to 
remain with them or to return to Natal. 
Neither alternative was to be considered for a 
moment. They had put their “ hands to the 
plough,” and there could be no “looking 
back.” Having discovered by that time that 
the promised “coaches and waggons ” werea 
delusion, the vice-consul sent a mission-man 
to scour the neighbouring kraals, if happily 
bearers might be found to carry them up in 
machilas. After long delay he succeeded in 
procuring a few, but as they were far too few 
to carry the Sisters and the stores needed by 
the starving population, the friends unself- 
ishly resolved to go on foot every step of the 
way, and to relinquish the bearers for the 
extra carriage of goods. 

Hastily packing such few indispensable 
personal necessaries as could be heaped on 
the heads of natives, and leaving their heavy 
baggage to follow when a chance occurred, 
the Sisters, accompanied by Dr. Doyle 
Granville and the good but ill-fated son of 
Archdeacon Sutton, Mr. Walter Sutton (who 
afterwards met with an untimely end on the 
Veldt, at Victoria), prepared to start on the 
march on the 30th June. 

It must have been an interesting and 
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touching sight on that evening to see the 
brave little band set forth on their long walk 
of one hundred and ninety miles through 
unknown lands, surrounded by natives, car- 
riers, and flaming torches, while all the inha- 
bitants of M’pandi’s assembled and pressed 
forward to bid them farewell and Godspee:t 
on their good work. 

The carriers—a picturesque group—were 
under the leadership of a chief with strange 
little plaits of hair and shells bound round 
his head. Just on the point of moving the 
discovery was made that no one had any 
money! The consul, however, gallantly 
came forward to the rescue, and the cavalcade 
started. Three miles farther the river had 
to be crossed before night closed in, This 
feat was accomplished, a few at a time, in a 
little dug-out canoe, paddled by a weird- 
looking old native. On a high bank above 
the river stood a small kraal, where they 
arranged to spend the night, when the 
unpleasant discovery was made that all the 
candles and lanterns had been left behind ! 
Nothing daunted, they sent back a boy to 
repair the error, broke up a_packing-case 
and kindled a fire with reeds and dry mealic 
stalks, ro!led themselves in blankets and 
waterproofs and slept by the fire. Towards 
morning, a strange, wild, wailing cry dis- 
turbed their slumbers ; it reminded them 
of an Irish wake. A native had died 
and was being carried past on a rude bier 
of forked sticks and plaited grass to his 
grave. 

The next morning the Pungwe had to be 
again crossed further up. This time, as 
there was no friendly canoe, the native boys 
plunged in, making a great noise to frighten 
away the crocodiles, and carried the travellers 
over to a Portuguese hut, where the owner 
treated them most kindly and gave them a 
good breakfast. The weary walk was con- 
tinued day after day with more or less 
adventure. Now the track crossed a burnt- 
up plain, anon, lost itself in a long stretch 
of sand in which their feet sank. ‘It was 
one step forward and two back,” says Sister 
Lucy ; “still, one way and another, we con- 
trived to get some fun out of it.” The want 
of water was severely felt, with the thermo- 
meter at 90° in the shade. One day, to 
their great delight, when their thirst was at 
its height, they reached a grass “shelter,” 
where they found a young Englishman in 
the middle of his dinner. They gladly 
accepted his coffee and drained every drop— 
never did coffee taste so good to the parched 
travellers! In front of the shelter lay a big 
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pool of stagnant water, and the swampy 
ditch was hailed with delight as a means of 
cooking and of washing. The night passed 
at the shelter might as well have been spent 
outside the lions’ cage at the Zoological Gar- 
dens. The great beasts came to drink at 
the pool and literally shook the ground with 
their roars. 

Sarmento, dirty beyond description, but a 
lovely place embedded in trees, with a broad 
river running below, was the next point 
touched. Here the ground was pleasant 
walking, and buffalo and bucks were grazing 
around. Suddenly the carriers threw down 
their loads, hunted and killed a buffalo and 
bound the reeking flesh on their packs. At 
the next kraal, to the great consternation of 
the wanderers, most of the bearers, headed 
by their leader, insisted on staying, declaring 
that it was their home. They hid in the 
woods, and when found no inducement or 
bribe could persuade them to continue. This 
placed the party at a great disadvantage. 
However, as there was no help for it, with 
a few native boys they tramped on through 
a lovely bit of country where, though the 
tall. palms, the great groves of feathery bam- 
boos and the bananas, were grateful to the 
cye, they put on extra speed, for a white 
traveller who had given them a plan of the 
country, had written against it two ominous 
words : “’Ware lions.” 

Two wet days followed. They were soaked 
to the skin; could not get dry when they 
halted ; could get no fires; and the hyznas 
made night hideous with their screams. At 
Mandangava the sight of a deserted Portu- 
guese camp revived their spirits, but then the 
road became dreadful, if indeed it may be 
called a “road” at all, as it merely consisted 
of stubbly roots of burnt-down grass for some 
miles. Then, there were many hours of 
walking through grass fifteen feet high, 
through tall rushes that slashed their faces, 
through bogs and narrow streams ; but there 
was worse to follow. On reaching Chimoio 
—a kraal in the midst of a lovely country, 
with wooded hills, great rocks and crags 
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around—the natives were unfriendly. There 
was much difficulty in buying any food for 
supper; and at midnight the Sisters were 
aroused out of their slumbers in a hastily- 
built grass shelter by their faithful Portu- 
guese boys, with the terrible news that all 
the remaining carriers had fied. These 
“household servants,” as the boys proudly 
called themselves, had waked to make the 
fires, and had seen the last of the carriers 
vanishing in the distance ! 

Here was a dilemma indeed! The two 
gentlemen started in hot pursuit, but it was 
fruitless. They never even caught sight of 
the fleet natives. The Sisters stayed in 
charge of the stores. Towards morning a 
council was held, when it was decided that 
Dr. Granville, the nurses, and three boys 
should push on to Umtali, whilst Mr. Sutton 
and one boy remained with the loads until 
the Bishop could send and rescue them. 
Most of the blankets were left behind, and 
in the lightest marching order, carrying 
biscuit, beef, and tea for three days’ con- 
sumption, the sadly-diminished party pushed 
on at a good pace all day, sleeping at night 
in a wood in the open air—turn about—so 
that the fires might be kept up to scare away 
the wild beasts. 

An early start was made the following 
day, and after about an hour’s walk they 
found themselves in a terrible swamp. The 
boys got through, even with their much- 
lightened loads, with considerable difficulty, 
and then returned to carry the ladies through 
the worst places where they sank above the 
waist. ‘It was a fearful moment,” says 
Sister Aimée ; “the bogs were like quick- 
sands. At one moment I thought we must 
have sunk through; but we kept our wits 
about us, and every one was silent.” At 
last they all got through, and then came a 
bit of stiff scrambling and climbing up and 
down mountain sides. They waded breast 
deep through streams, so as not to wear out 
the boys with carrying them, and at night- 
fall, more dead than alive, they arrived 
outside Massi Kessi. 




















I SAW, where icicles had been, I heard, far off, the chiming noon ; 


The elms beginning to be green ; I heard the bees begin their tune. 
Where marigolds, to heaven dear, I heard the ash’s rusted keys 
Had trimmed their lamps above the mere. Clash to the dancing April breeze. 
I saw the cherry-blossom blow I heard the white-throat’s alto ring, 
On cherry-trees, like fragrant snow ; Woodlarks, skylarks, and linnets sing. 
And apple-orchards blushing bright Then—how it made my heart beat fast !— 
With apple-blossoms red and white. I heard the cuckoo's note at last. 


And, sweetly harmonizing all, 
Pealed out a silver waterfall. 
MENZIES MACDONALD. 
XXIII—19 








<r NE Monday morning, when passing 
a pawn-shop much “used” by 
certain sections of the poor of my 
district, I noticed, coming out of 
its conveniently secluded side 
door, a woman whom I was both surprised 
and sorry to see there. Not that the mere 
circumstance of her resorting to a pawn-shop 
was in itself a new or astonishing thing to 
me. On the contrary, it was in association 
with the pawn-shop phase of life among the 
poor that I had become sufficiently acquainted 
with her and her family affairs to be in a 
position to know that at this time she had 
no need to be pawning. Some eighteen 
months previously her husband, a carpenter, 
had through illness been out of employment 
for so considerable a period as to make it 
necessary for them to pawn sundry of their 
“ belongings,” including the husband’s tools. 
When he was well enough to work again 
work was offered to him, but he was called 
upon to “say yes or no” to the offer within 
the hour. He was naturally exceedingly 
anxious to say yes, but could not see his way 
to doing so for lack of tools that were “ put 
away.” It was in this painful and critical 
state of their affairs that I had the good 
fortune to be instrumental in serving the 
family, by putting the man in the way of 
obtaining, free of interest, and with the 
promptitude needful to meet the circum- 
stances of the case, a loan of the amount 
required to redeem the necessary tools and 
clothing. This money had been loyally re- 
paid, and, the man remaining in good health 
and regular employment, the family soon re- 
covered the position of comfort from which it 
had fallen during the illness and enforced idle- 
ness of the bread-winner. From the occa- 
sional talks I had with them in these later 
and brighter days I judged that both husband 
and wife, laying to heart the lesson of the 
distressful period through which they had 
passed, were making special—and in their 
degree successful—efforts to provide for a 
rainy day. And now here on a Monday, 
the field-day of the thriftless, habitual 
pawner, was this woman using the pawn- 
shop again—using it now when resort to it 
meant thriftlessness, perhaps even worse 
things. She was leaving the establishment, 





as I have said, by a side-door, and with the 
gait and air of one who would fain have 
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escaped notice. On seeing me she stood 
confused and irresolute for a moment, then, 
stepping quickly up to me, she exclaimed : 

“T hope, sir, you don’t think I have been 
in there on my own account.” 

“Tt had not occurred to me to think 
otherwise,” I answered. Still, if she had 
not been there on her own account that was 
so far good, though it seemed to me rather 
a pity she should have been there on any 
account. ‘The pawn-shop had its uses, but 
it was a place to be avoided as much as 
possible. 

“ Well, I had hoped never to cross the 
threshold of such a place again,” the woman 
answered ; “ but to-day I could not well help 
myself. The neighbour I came for wanted 
the money sorely and at once; she had no 
other way to get it, and she was unable to 
come out herself.” 

“Ts she ill?” I asked. 

“ She is not,” was the reply, “ but her hus- 
band is very ill. It was his clothes I have 
been putting away. They would have been 
bound to go in any case; but he will never 
need them again, poor fellow !” 

** He is seriously ill, then,” I remarked. 

“Sick unto death, as the saying is,” she 
answered, “ He is in about the last stage of 
consumption, and cannot last much longer ; 
and he is ill in mind as well as in body. He 
is a good husband and a good father, and a 
steady, sober, thinking sort of a man, and 
he is haunted by the thought of what is to 
become of those who will be left behind— 
the widowed wife and the fatherless children. 
They will be left penniless to begin their 
fight with the world. What savings they 
had have been swallowed by the expenses of 
the illness, and the full-time sick-pay of his 
benefit society has run out. All they have 
coming in now is the 7s. a week, half sick- 
pay, and of course that won’t support a sick 
man and a wife and three children. Among 
other things they were behindhand with 
their rent, and the landlord had told them 
that he could not let them get any deeper 
in his debt ; that they must be prepared with 
a week’s rent to-day, or clear out. They 
wrote to some relatives, asking them to help 
them, but this morning a letter came, saying 
they were not in a position to help. As the 
landlord is a man of his word—at any rate 
where turning out for arrears of rent is con- 
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cerned—money had to be raised somehow, 
and without delay, and there was no way for 
it but the pawn-shop. The husband was so 
upset by the letter that he was in a fainting 
way, and the wife could not leave his bed- 
side; so when in her trouble she asked me, 
as her neighbour, to go to the pawn-shop for 
her, I did not like to refuse.” 

“You did quite right under the circum- 
stances,” I said. ‘Iam sorry I should have 
misjudged you. I ought to have better 
borne in mind the command to judge not.” 

“We must all judge by appearances some- 
times,” the woman replied, “and appearances 
were against me here. Still I was anxious 
to clear myself in your eyes, not only for my 
own sake, but for the sake of others as well. 
Tf I had let you go thinking you had found 
out that you had been deceived in our case, 
it might have led to your staying your hand 
in helping some one else in their day of dis- 
tress—and I was going to ask you if you 
could in any way help my poor neighbours. 
If it was only a consoling word to the dying 
man it would be something, for, as I told 
you, he is in great trouble of mind.” 

“T can well understand that,” I said; 
“the thought that his family is wholly un- 
provided for may well weigh heavily upon 
the mind of a dying bread-winner.” 

“May I say that you will call tosee him?” 
questioned the woman in an eager, earnest 
tone. 

“ Well, yes, if you wish it,” I replied, after 
a moment’s consideration. “I will be your 
way to-morrow, and will look in, though I 
fear I can be of little service. It is such a 
common case, you know—hosts of widows 
and children are left destitute to fight the 
hard battle with poverty ; there are so many 
needing and deserving help and so little at 
command, comparatively speaking, to help 
them with.” 

On the morrow I made my promised visit. 
The sick man, I found, was a bricklayer by 
trade, and, until he had become too ill to 
work, had always been fortunate enough to 
have regular employment. He had been a 
steady, provident, home-loving man, blessed 
with a wife in every respect a suitable help- 
mate for such aman. The direful process 
of “ parting with the home ” had only been 
entered upon on the previous day, and had 
not as yet touched the furniture of the house- 
hold. Therefore, though the shadow of a 
great sorrow was within its walls, the home 
was outwardly as it had been in the happier 
days before the shadow had fallen—when 
the head of the family was still in health and 


strength. And an especially neat and bright 
little home it was—a home that the house- 
wife might well be proud of, that any work- 
ing man might well be comfortable and 
happy in, feeling that in the best sense of 
the phrase there was for him “no place like 
home.” The children of the family, I 
gathered, were a boy of thirteen, another 
of ten, and a little girl of seven. They were 
at school at the time of my call, and a pile 
of school prizes displayed upon the centre 
table of the little “best” room testified to 
their being successful students in their de- 
gree. The wife, like her household, was 
notably neat in appearance, but the manner 
in which her garments hung upon her showed 
that she hal greatly “fallen away ” under 
the burden of care that had been cast upon 
her. She looked thin, and worn, and grief- 
stricken, but, like the good woman and good 
wife she was, she tried to put a good face 
upon it as we entered the sick-room, tried to 
wear a cheerful countenance and even to 
call up a smile. It was painfully evident 
that the husband was indeed, as his kind- 
hearted neighbour had said, sick unto death. 
The light of life was already flickering low 
with him, and the end was nigh, so nigh 
that he had apparently ceased to experience 
pain. Not that the death-smitten counte- 
nance wore the look of calm that often 
heralds the great change, but the expression 
upon it told not of the pained body, but the 
troubled spirit. The man was too weak to 
turn his head, but, turning his eyes upon me 
with a look of greeting, he said :— 

“You have come then. Mrs. —— told 
me you would.” 

“Don’t try to speak, if the effort distresses 
you at all,” I said; “I can see you are very 
ill.” 

“T can speak, if I speak low and slow like 
this,” he answered; “and I may as well 
speak while I can. I quite know how ill i 
am, that I shall never get better, that I am 
on the brink of the journey that all must 
take sooner or later.” 

“ And prepared for it, I hope,” I said. 

“T hope so too,” he answered. ‘The 
hand of affliction has been laid upon me and 
mine, still God has been good to me. Time 
has been given to me to prepare, and the 
mind to know that preparation was neces- 
sary. Disease, and pain, and weakness have 
made life a weariness of the flesh to me. If 
I alone were concerned, I could be glad to 
lay down my burden. It is not for myself 
that my heart is heavy within me, but for 
those dear to me who will be left to fight 
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with poverty, left to work and want, to 
struggle, perhaps to starve.” 

“The battle of poverty is a hard one,” I 
observed, replying rather to an appealing 
look in the poor fellow’s eyes than to his 
spoken words; “and, no doubt, some go 
down in the battle, but more hold their own, 
as I hope will be the case with your wife and 
children. You can but trust in the promise 
that the widow and fatherless shall not be 
forgotten.” 

“ That is what I tell him,” exclaimed the 
wife; “the Lord will provide.” 

“ Yes ; I, too, trust in the Lord,” said the 
husband, “ but you must not take the word 
and the promise too literally. We must help 
ourselves, dear, and God helps those who 
help themselves. I trust that help and 
strength will be given to you, for the task 
before you is a heavy one; you have not 
only to help yourself, but others also,” 

“We shall all help each other,” she an- 
swered, a glow of assurance overspreading 
her pale face as she spoke. 

“T know you will,” assented the man fer- 
vently ; “that is my one happy thought in 
the matter. You love each other, and love 
will make you strong. If the ship is to be 
kept afloat, it must be a case of all hands to 
the pump and working with a will. That is 
your best hope, mind; pull together, for it 
isa hard pull and a long pull that is before 
you all. You will help them, if you can,” 
he went on, questioningly ; and, once more 
turning his eyes upon me—“in the way of 
getting work, I mean.” 

“Tf I can, I shall be glad to do so,” I an- 
swered. “ And now you have already talked 
more than enough for your strength.” 

“Perhaps so,” he said quietly ; “ but that 
is a little matter now. I feel all the better 
for the talk, easier in mind, more confident 
that the Lord will provide.” 

* All his thought is for us,” said the wife, 
earfully, when we had quitted the sick- 
chamber. ‘He was always a good husband 
and father, and never better than he has 
been since his illness.” 

With homely eloquence she proceeded to 
dwell at length upon “the beautiful way ” in 
which her dying husband had talked to her 
when seeking to console her ; of the prayers 
he had put up for the welfare of her and 
their children ; of the assurance he had in- 
stilled into her mind that when for them, as 
for him, the battle of life was over, they 
would all meet again in joy, to part no more. 

To an unsympathetic ear her detailed repe- 
tition of what had been said to her as she 
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had sat by the sick-bed in the watches of 
the night might have sounded prosy, and no 
doubt it would look cold reproduced in print. 
In effect it may be fittingly summed up in 
Whittier’s lines : 
The paths to trouble are many, 
And never but one sure wa 
Leads out to the light beyond it. 

My poor wife, let us pray.” 

She was a simple woman, this bricklayer’s 
wife. The talk of her husband “in prospect 
of death” had not merely seemed beautiful 
to her, it had given her hope and courage. 
“T have no fear for the future,” she said. 
*T feel sure that God will be good to us in 
our time of trial.” Nor was it only to his 
wife that the stricken man had “given 
heart.” ‘And he talks to our eldest boy in 
the same way,” the mother said, in conclu- 
sion. ‘Only last Sunday he said to him, 
‘Jim, my boy, you are but thirteen—little 
more than a child, you know; but when I 
am gone you must try to be all the man 
you can. You must help mother, and set 
an example to your brother and sister. 
When you come to manhood you must pro- 
tect and cherish your mother in her old age, 
as she has you in your childhood. Young 
as you are, you will soon have to be the man 
at the wheel, but the others will bear a help- 
ing hand as they get old enough. It must 
be ‘all hands to the pump,’ you know, or 
you'll sink. You'll promise me to do your 
duty, Jim, won't you?’ And the poor boy 
takes his father’s hand, and sobs out, ‘ Yes, 
father. Boy and man I will stand by mother, 
and I’ll never give up the ship.’ ” 

On the third day after my visit to him 
the sick man passed away—passed away, as 
I was informed, painlessly and trustfully. 
In the sad and trying circumstances arising 
out of the death of a family bread-winner, 
the poor, however sincerely they may grieve, 
cannot afford to lose time. They may sor- 
row, but they must work too ; and it is not 
altogether an evil that it should be so. There 
is ofttimes some refuge from grief in work— 
the hard, all-absorbing work that lies before 
women and children called upon to maintain 
themselves by bodily labour. On the even- 
ing of the day following that on which the 
funeral of her husband had taken place, I 
was one of four met as friends in council in 
the home of the widow to consider the ques- 
tion of how the home might still be kept 
together. My colleagues of the occasion 
were the woman who had first spoken of the 
case to me, her husband, and another male 
friend of the family who had for years 
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“worked mates” with the dead man. It 
was my happy lot to go to the meeting as 
the bearer of good news. The elementary 
school that the now fatherless children 
attended had a specially high reputation for 
turning out smart boys. I knew that some 
of the employers of the district were wont 
to seek their office-boys from among its 
pupils ; and, bethinking me of this, I had 
spoken to the head teacher, and, as it fell 
out, at a ‘propitious moment. A local em- 
ployer had on the previous day written to 
the teacher, asking if he could recommend 
him a boy, and, on my explaining the cireum- 
stances of the case, he gladly recommended 
Jim. In reply to the recommendation, it 
was intimated that the boy could begin work 
on the ensuing Monday, at the very fair 
commencing-pay of seven shillings per week. 
It was of this joyful intelligence that I was 
the messenger. This, for the time being, 
was half the battle, the only question remain- 
ing for immediate consideration being to 
what the widow could turn her hand. 

The only question—but how difficult and 
sorrowful a question none but the poor them- 
selves can fully realise. The newly-widowed 
mother of the labouring class who, with her 
grief fresh upon her, is confronted with the 
problem of how to keep the home together 
for herself and children, may well feel dazed 
and helpless—may well crave for sympathy 
and help. And the sympathy is usually 
forthcoming abundantly, nor is there lack of 
such material help as the poor are in a posi- 
tion to afford each other. The case of the 
poor woman here in question was of the 
type hardest to deal with. She had no 
“trade in her fingers” to fall back upon ; 
she was not a robust woman, not the sort of 
woman capable of standing to the wash-tub 
or ironing-board day after day, and all day. 
The only forms of work that seemed open 
to her were those in which the over-stocked 
condition of the “labour market ” was most 
pronounced, the pay most decidedly upon 
the starvation scale. 

The deliberations of our little committee 
of ways and means were therefore for a con- 
siderable time much more anxious than 
hopeful or definite. At length, however, 
the happy thought came from the woman 
member of our council. ‘“ Why should not 
the widow set upas a tailoress !” she asked. 
Not as a female “hand” in the slop tailor- 
ing trade, she went on to explain, that, of 
course, meaning starvation, but as a private 
and family tailoress, as the thing is under- 
stood amongst the poor—a woman who could 


alter and repair and “make down.” “The 
widow,” her neighbour continued, “ though 
she had received no previous training, had 
during her married life become particularly 
handy and clever in this line, as had been 
evidenced by the notably neat and comfort- 
able appearance of her husband and boys. 
It had come natural to her, but it was not 
every woman of the working classes who was 
gifted in that way. For example, she (the 
speaker) was not. There was an overcoat 
of her husband’s which, though looking so 
shabby and frayed that she did not like to 
see him go out in it, would, if ‘turned and 
done up,’ look as good as new. Then there 
were other garments of his that, while no 
longer serviceable to him, might, by one 
skilful in planning and cutting so as to 
deftly eliminate the worn parts, be neatly 
and profitably ‘made down’ for her boys. 
She could not afford to give out the work to 
a regular tailor, even of the ‘ jobbing’ order, 
but she had been thinking of giving it to a 
tailoress, and, if her friend set up in that 
line, she would be only too pleased to entrust 
it to her.” 

This suggestion and explanation reminded 
the former “mate” of the deceased work- 
man that he, too, had clothes that needed 
“seeing to,’ and he thought, further, that 
he “ knew of” a number of other men in his 
trade who would willingly avail themselves 
of the same opportunity of having their 
wardrobes overhauled and put in repair. 

On being consulted, the widow herself 
thought well of the idea thus put forth, and 
it was ultimately arranged that this was to 
be the thing to which she should turn her 
hand. Through working upon her own 
account, her earnings were greater than they 
would have been had she worked for “ the 
(slop) trade.” They were still very small, 
and, after the first flush of work that came 
in rather as the effect of neighbourly sym- 
pathy than of the operation of the economic 
“Jaw of supply and demand,” the earnings 
were precarious as well as small. The only 
certain income of the family was Jim’s wages 
of seven shillings a week ; and, as the rent 
of the apartments to which they removed 
was five shillings a week, and the household 
numbered four “ mouths,” it will be easily 
understood that the task of keeping the 
home. together was a bitterly hard one. 
There was often a good deal of privation to 
bear, but it was borne bravely, and even 
proudly, in the sense that all hands strove 
rather to conceal than advertise their need— 
to put on a cheerful countenance to the 
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world, though there might be heaviness of 
heart under it. Fortunately, in this instance, 
the worst of the struggle with poverty came 
first. Gradually the mother’s business “ con- 
nection ” increased, and acquired an element 
of steadiness, and presently there was another 
hand to the pump. ‘Young Bill,” the 
second son, became of age and educational 
acquirements to make him eligible for a half- 
time employment certificate ; and, the educa- 
tional authority of the district having granted 
such certificate, a place was obtained for 
him as errand-boy in a retail provision shop. 
His pay was small, but the shopkeeper, who 
was a kindly man, and acquainted with the 
circumstances of the family, frequently sup- 
plemented the money payment of the boy 
by gifts of food. The articles might have 
lost bloom, or become more or less unsale- 
able, but, if not as sightly as when used for 
“dressing the window,” they were still sound, 
and came as a boon and a blessing to the 
widow, enabling her to eke out her scanty 
resources, and occasionally providing a meal 
when otherwise a meal might not have been 
forthcoming. A little later, and there was 
still another hand to the pump—a tiny hand, 
but a willing, and, in its degree, a helpful. 
With the increase of the mother’s business 
came the opportunity of the little girl to 
bear a hand. In the evenings she was taught 
to “scissor out” the patches required by 
her mother, and was installed as needle- 
threader in general, thus saving the time 
and the eyes of her parent. 

For a full year of hard work, and hard 
living, and hard—though undemonstrative 
—grieving, the question whether or not the 
ship could be made safe hung doubtful in 
the balance. But at the end of that period 
the feeling of doubt gave way to a feeling of 
heartfelt thankfulness, and of a modest assur- 
ance that, while there would be room for no 
relaxed endeavour, the ship would be saved 
—the home held together. At the end of 
his first year of service, Jim’s wages were 
raised. The widow, by that time, had regu- 
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larly as much work as with the aid of her 
little girl she could get through without 
working injuriously long hours, and a “ good 
opening” had already been promised for 
‘young Bill” when he should be of age to 
leave school altogether. Through all their 
time of trial the love for each other of the 
mother and children knew no abatement. 
Indeed, the hardships they shared seemed 
but to draw them closer to each other. Nor 
was the memory of the father who had 
loved them all so well forgotten. However 
hardly they had worked, however hardly 
they had fared during the week, mother and 
children were to be seen every Sunday after- 
noon or evening, clad in their carefully pre- 
served “ first mourning,” setting forth to the 
cemetery to visit father’s grave, and lovingly 
lay a few simple flowers upon it. 

In such times of trouble and trial as I 
have been speaking of here, “all hands to 
the pump ” is a phrase familiar as household 
words in the mouths of the poor—in the 
mouths of the living as well as on the lips 
of the dying. And it is rarely indeed that 
all hands—old or young, strong or weak, do 
not bravely and loyally respond to this par- 
ticular call of duty. Sometimes ship and 
crew, home and family, go under in the 
rough sea of poverty, but that is usually not 
from any want of will or effort upon the 
part of the hands. It is due to stress of 
weather, broken health, failure to find em- 
ployment, or the like. Considering what a 
feeble folk are the hands in these cases, for 
the most part women and children; con 
sidering, too, what a sea of trouble they are 
called upon to make headway against, it is a 
matter to be greatly thankful for, almost to 
marvel at, that in the great majority of 
instances they do succeed in keeping the 
ship afloat, holding the home unbroken. 
And the poor themselves are thankful— 
thankful that strength is given them to hold 
themselves united in their day of trouble, to 
maintain for themselves a home, “ however 
so humble.” 
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“WAFT THE GLAD TIDINGS.” 
A Mission Hymn. 


By tue Rev. JOHN REID, M.A. 





Till the whole earth, O Lord, to Thee 
With acclamation rings; 

Till all the wandering sons of men 
Before Thy footstool fall, 

Till grace revives the soul again, 
And Christ is all in all. 

Waft the glad tidings o’er the sea, 

Proclaim the truth that maketh free. 


Que 
Hohe a . 
“ ¥ | eat \ ] AFT the glad tidings o'er the sea 
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Where nature’s cruel gods rejoice 
In human victims slain, 
Where Pity vainly lifts her voice, 
ie And Wrong and Terror reign ; 
>” Where the poor Hindoo’s hopes are fed 
By self-inflicted woe, 
Oh, let Thy glorious kingdom spread, 
Thy springs of comfort flow! 
Waft the glad tidings o'er the sea, 
we Proclaim the truth that maketh free. 


LN 
7 The fields are white, the harvest waits 
‘oR For labourers to begin, 
Vast millions grope without the gates 
In darkness and in sin. 
Lord, arm the faithful from above, 
Put every fear to flight, 
Send forth Thy messengers of love, 
And give Thy children light. 
Waft the glad tidings o’er the sea, 
Proclaim the truth that maketh free ! 











ZANTE. 
By Proressor J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., D.C.L. 


OTHING is stranger than the 
contrast of the aspect of 
Zante and of its actual his- 
tory. Lying almost across 
the mouth of the famous 
historic gulf of Patras and 
Corinth, that highway of 

war and oi commerce, forming a con- 

venient outpost for any naval power to 
watch coasts and islands in all directions 
but the west; endowed not only with 
rare beauty and great fertility, but with 
peculiar products yielded by the soil, such 
as its pitch wells, Zante should have been 
from its earliest times down to the war of 





Bit of Zante. 





Liberation (1821—30), a more important 
station than either Corfu or Aégina, yet these 
have left their mark upon history at various 
epochs, whereas of Zante the historian has 
but little to say. It has always been the 
appendage of some neighbouring state, since 
the days when its sailors followed the lead 
of little Ithaca—half its size—and went with 
Ulysses to the Trojan war. In the subse- 
quent history it only appears in lists of sub- 
jects—subjects of the leading power in 
Greece. No great citizen has left his mark 
upon the annals of Zante. There was a mo- 
ment when this island was indeed the last 
straw that overcame the patience of the Ro- 
mans with the 
encroachments 
of the Achzan 
League. When 
it was proposed 
to add this island 
to the Confede- 
ration, which 
already included 
most of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, the 
Romans inter- 
fered and would 
not allow an ex- 
tension to out- 
lyingislands. But 
Zacynthos was 
only an accident 
in this quarrel. 
The various “ex- 
cursions and 
alarums” that 
make the Medi- 
terranean of the 
Middle Ages so 
dry a sea to the 
reader, are not 
worth studying, 
still less worth 
recording, in an 
age that will not 
brook any study 
that has no prac- 
tical outcome ; 
suffice it to say 
that the tenure 
of the Venetians, 
which lasted 
about 1680— 
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On the Island of Zante. 


1790, was that which has left most mark upon 
the people and theirhomes. There are, so far 
as I know, hardly any inscriptions or remains 
of early days. There are many houses and 
churches built by the Venetians ; the better 
families in the island claim descent from 
them, and still show Italian refinement in 
their manners. Not only this aristocracy, 
but most of the common people, are bilingual, 
using for commercial purposes Italian as 
well as Greek. The Roman Catholic 
creed maintains its place beside the ortho- 
dox Greek. The population, so far as it 
is sea-going, has all the characteristics, bad 
and good, of what are called Levantines—a 
faculty of learning many languages, many 
trades, of visiting many countries, and of 
making money wherever they go. I have 
met in London both Corfiotes and Zantiotes, 
settled and prosperous in divers callings. 
They tell you that they were members of 









huge families of children, whose 
parents turned them out, to live 
as best they could, at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen. 

The agricultural population is 
perhaps less intellectual, but more 
respectable. The long ridges of 
rich land along the inner or 
eastern border of the island, 
which rise, as it were, in terraces, 
till we reach the barren ridges of 
the west coast, produce everything 
that can be grown in Europe, and many sub- 
tropical fruits and flowers besides. It is the 
rich aspect of this coast which has made the 
Italians call Zante the “ Flower of the East.” 
The oranges, lemons, and grapes are here 
excellent, but not so valuable as the currant 
crop—that is to say the vine crop which 
produces what we know as dried currants, 
and which, though they have received their 
name from Corinth (currant = Corinthian) 
mostly come from Zante. And England is the 
great consumer. Very few English people, 
when enjoying at Christmas their national 
plum-pudding, reflect that one of its principal 
ingredients is foreign, and has made the for- 
tune of the Zantiotes. The English occupation 
of the Ionian Islands, which lasted up to 1864, 
told upon Zante as upon the rest. Roads and 
quays were built, order insisted upon, and pro- 
tection given to industry. These advantages 
have had their effect even to the present day. 
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There remains one feature, and that the 
most striking at certain moments, to be 
mentioned about this island. The ancient 
pitch wells, which have been affording 
their valuable aid to shipping since the days 
of Herodotus, indicate volcanic agencies at 
no great depth beneath the soil. Periodi- 
cally these agencies become unruly, and 
instead of merely throwing up wells of pitch 
upturn the island. Then for a moment, as 
happened last February (1893), all the world 
hears of Zante ; and such catastrophes have 
occurred three or four times within this 


century. Were it not for this insecurity no 
more charming abode could be found for the 
delicate or the aged than this fair island, 
with its deep woods and beautiful orchards, its 
enchanting views of the island, coast, and 
mountains of Eastern Greece. It lacks com- 
pletely rivers or lakes, but the ever-dimpling 
sea makes good the defect and enriches every 
view with its sparkling floor. And perhaps 
Zante may have escaped many agonies by its 
quiet and unobtrusive life. Among communi- 
ties, as well as individuals, there is some truth 
in the old saying, “ Bene qui latuit vixit.” 


——> e+e. 


THE TEL EL-AMARNA TABLETS. 
By Mrs. WILLIAM HOPE. 


N 1887 an Egyptian peasant 
woman picked up a strange- 
looking brick or clay tablet, 
on the site of the ancient 
Arsinoe. It seemed of no 
value, and had no beauty of 
form, but the impressions 
of a strange cuneiform writing on its surface 
prevented her throwing it aside as worthless. 
The taste of foreigners was so quaint, what 
was it that they would not buy ? This might 
bring in a piastre or two; so the tablet 
passed from hand to hand until it came into 
the possession of those who discerned its im- 
portance. 

In a short time masses of tablets were un- 
earthed on the same spot, which have cost 
Major Conder, so well known in connection 
with the Palestine Exploration Fund, three 
years of laborious work to decipher. The 
date of these tablets is about 1480 B.c. 

They are written with some few interest- 
ing exceptions in the language of Babylon, 
and they consist of letters addressed to the 
King of Egypt by his allies in Palestine and 
Asia. 

The varied colours of the clay which forms 
the tablets bear striking testimony to their 
authenticity, especially in the case of those 
from Jerusalem. They are addressed to 
Amenophis III., and his son and successor of 
the same name, who was a great and bene- 
ficent monarch holding a wide sway in Asia 
as well as in Africa. 

The language of the correspondents is 
that of fulsome flattery to the mighty king of 
Egypt, who is addressed thus: “ At the feet 





of my Lord the Sun God seven times on my 
face, seven timesI bow. ‘Truly Iam a faith- 
ful servant of the King my Lord, and let the 
King my Lord excuse this dog, and let 
him bear me in remembrance.” 

The contents are very varied, some im- 
ploring the aid of Egyptian soldiers against 
the attacks of their restless neighbours, the 
oppressive King of the Hittites, and Azira, 
the treacherous King of the Amorites ; others 
assuring “My Lord, Sun God, my father’s 
God,” that the “ soldiers and chariots of my 
Lord’s government have received corn and 
drink, oxen and beasts, oil and honey.” Many 
as are the kings mentioned in the Mosaic 
books, they are equally numerous in these 
records, where we find Achish, King of the 
Amorites, invoking help against the King of 
the land of Marhasse, the King of Ni, the 
King of Zinaar (Shinar) and the King of 
Canaan. Achish thus implores the king: 
“But march fast, thou who art a God and a 
Sun in my sight, and restore the strongholds 
to the King my Lord. We were obedient 
to thy yoke,but they have cast out the King 
my Lord, and all my brethren.” 

A very faithful picture is unveiled of rich 
and prosperous regions far advanced in civi- 
lisation, with roads, well-guarded passes, 
capital cities, provincial cities, fortresses and 
villages, with irrigated lands producing corn, 
olives, mulberries, and papyrus, which was 
made use of in official documents. Diplo- 
macy seems even in those days to have 
scored its triumphs in transferring land by a 
stroke of the pen, for one writer laments, 
“Why has a vain papyrus taken from us 
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the lowlands of the Gittites !” Some tablets 
give long lists of presents, sent to propitiate 
the mighty ally and suzerain; one from Tark- 
hundara, King of Arzapi (Rezeph), presents 
a vivid picture of the times. 

“Tam at peace. May there be peace to 
my abodes, to my wives, to my sons, to all 
my chiefs, the soldiers, the cavalry, which 
are in my power, to all my lands. It desires 
there may be peace. May there be peace to 
thy abodes; to thy wives, to thy sons, to 
thy chiefs all of them, to thy soldiers, to thy 
cavalry in thy power, to thy lands exceed- 
ingly. 

“A loving message it speaks. Irsappa, 
my speedy messenger entrusting, I present 
to the Sun God by him, a girl whom I send 
from her mother. Of no man is she pos- 
sessed being youthful. He who takes this 
woman, a bagful of gold is to take. She 
having arrived take thou this precious gift. 
She whom I am sending, her the lady Thi 
(Queen of Amenophis III.) is to take as ser- 
vant. The woman, being liked, send a reply. 
This will be grateful. Let it beso done. The 
friendly Hittite prince of the land of Egaid 
sending what is described asks that thou 
shalt accept thus stated. Irsappa is given a 
bag. It is gold, by weight twenty manahs 
(£300).” Then follows a list of the presents, 
including precious stones, a throne of strong 
wood, and other articles. 

The same Prince of Rezeph mentions his 
ships in another letter and says,“Lo, I have 
sent to thy presence 500 drachms of copper 
as a present, my brother, as traffic of copper 
(or bronze) is not common in thy midst. 
The great men of my land have wrought 
bronze ; with my messenger I trust to speed 
all the bronze which you will desire. Brother, 
thou hast caused exceeding much gold to 
be brought to me. My brother, the Gods 
have given gold to me also. Two precious 
stones my brother has sent me. Moreover 
the chiefs of my land are very quiet with 
me, my letters for the King of Egypt they 
take for me, and, my brother, they are 
obedient. Moreover, since a chief of the 
land of Elishah has died in the land of 
Egypt, and his property is in the land of 
Egypt, and his wife and his son are with me 
—the property of the chief of Elishah, my 
brother, give it also to the hands of my 
envoy. A present for my brother I have— 
five talents of gold, they were measured. A 
horse as a present I send, molten silver, 
brother, one has not refused.” 


This king writes as an equal, and appears, | 


like the kings of Babylon, Assyria, and 


Armenia, to have been an ally of Egypt. 
Asia Minor was remarkable for its silver 
mines and minerals. Elishah may have been 
Cilicia, to which Thothmes III. had penetrated 
1600 B.c. Evidently it was a rich maritime 
country. 

There is also a curious letter from Burra- 
burias, King of Babylon, acknowledging the 
receipt of gold. ‘“ Now behold my brother 
has sent two manahs of gold. . Now behold 
there is plenty of gold sent by your father, 
why should you send two manahs? I have 
received now much and exceeding much 
gold, piled up in the temples of the Gods. 
Gold enough is sent.” He then recurs to 
his father’s faithful friendship to Egypt, 
how he had refused help to rebellious 
Canaan, so now in return he asks for help 
against the Assyrian who, he heard, was pre- 
paring to war against him. “ My thoughts,” 
he writes, “are towards your land. If thou 
art king to me, they will not make all waste.” 
With the letter he sends alabaster and fif- 
teen yoke of horses. 

Dusratta, the King of Armenia, whose 
sister had married the mighty ruler Ameno- 
phis III., writes to him as “ my relative by 
marriage whom I love and who loves me.” 
After invoking peace on his ally and also 
on his own land, he tells him how much he 
had been troubled by an insidious Hittite 
who had stirred up his people to revolt, “ but 
my God Rimmon gave him into my hands, 
and I slew him, so that there will be no more 
discord in my land.” He sends some of the 
spoils of war as a present, five chariots, five 
pair of horses, a young chief and a Hittite 
maiden for the king, gold bracelets and ear- 
rings to his sister, whom he calls Gilukhepa, 
not Thi. 

The correspondence with Calimassin, King 
of Babylon, reads like a romance. Appa- 
rently some overture of marriage for one of 
the Princesses to become the bride of the 
King of Egypt had been frustrated by some 
palace intrigue. 

Calimassin complains, “The chiefs you 
send me are useless, your envoy Zakara is 
one. Why do you not send a chief of yours 
who will speak a true message?” He in- 
sists that there had been deception as to the 
looks of the bride ; even though he had sent 
silver, gold, unguents and rich stuffs, the 
matter hung fire. 

Five years later he writes again to remind 
the King of Egypt that though he had 
renewed his matrimonial overtures for “ the 
youngest of my daughters, Istabi,” he must 
recollect that five years have passed, and 
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“many of my daughters have grown up ;” he 
recalls to his memory the thirty manahs of 
gold and fifteen women he had sent, and 
urges that a Princess of Feypt should be 
sent to him speedily either in June or July, 
with a sly allusion to the fact that the ladies 
of that mighty house were never sent dower- 
less to their lords. 

Intensely interesting as these are in bring- 
ing before us the busy agitated life of a van- 
ished past, a life full of turmoil and changes, 
still they are paled by the tablets from 
Adonizedek, King of Jerusalem, or as it is 
spelled “Uru-sa-lim,” who writes in abject 
terror of a conquering host bearing down all 
before them, whom he calls the “desert 
people,” the “bloody Abiri (or Hebrews)” 
whose leader had just taken “the strong 
fortress of Jericho.” 

“ Why is the land in slavery to chiefs of 
the Abiri?” he wails; “ the rulersfear the end, 
the land of the king my Lord is ruined— 
there is no ruler now, O King my Lord.” 
The Hebrews plunder all lands, even a neigh- 
bouring city to his Urusalim has revolted. 
In his despair Adonizedek sends twenty- 
three Princesses of the Amorites under the 

rotection of Sunta, the king’s general, to 
ypt for safety in this time of distress. 
“Behold,” he says, “they have fought 
against me as far as Seir. I, the chief of the 
Lords of the Amorites, am breaking in pieces, 
and the King my Lord does not regard my 
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intreaties. Behold! array, O mighty King, 
a fleet in the midst of the sea, and march to 
my land. Lo! Tuurbazu is slain; behold 
Zimriti of the city of Lachish, the slaves 
have subdued him.” The bloody sorcerer, 
as Joshua is called, has taken Lachish, 
“‘and truly we are leaving the city of Jeru- 
salem.” 

This tablet was written apparently after 
the defeat of Ajalon, perhaps even from the 
cave of Makkedah in which the book of 
Joshua tells us the five kings took refuge 
after their defeat. There is also a pathetic 
little letter from the Lady Basmata, who lets 
the great king know that “ the land of m 
Lord has been wearied with rebels. Behold ! 
the men of blood have sent to the city of 
Ajalon and the city of Zoreb, and there is 
no place of refuge for the sons of Milcilu. 
Am I not tired of marching to the town of 
Zabuba? and because of not resting, O 
king my Lord.” 

Poor Basmata must have had a dreary 
march of sixty miles to reach Zabuba, west 
of the plain of Esdraelon. In spite of all 
these supplications, no help was sent from 
Egypt and the “‘ men of the desert ” marched 
on from one victory to another. 

It will be strange if this vivid glimpse 
into the past does not quicken the interest 
in these venerated Hebrew scriptures, which 
are thus strangely corroborated by a voice 
from the earth. 





SIGNS OF SPRING. 
By tue Rev. B. G. JOHNS, M.A. 


Syerages OME away, down by a little, 
7 Nes} narrow, winding lane. The 
hedges are high on both sides, 
and crowded with young trees 
and bushes of many kinds. 
Tangled moss and grey lichen 
crowd the banks, and here and there, if you 
have sharp eyes, you may catch a glimpse of 
an early pale primrose, half hidden among 
the branches, and the brighter green leaves of 
the arum ; or possibly a pale-blue periwinkle, 
or even a snowdrop, escaped out of the or- 
chard on the other side of the hedge. Away 
over the hills the wind is sweeping with a 
keen blast ; but here in the hollow we are 
quite sheltered ; there is a pleasant gleam of 
warm sunshine, and not far off you can hear 
the tinkle of a little brook on its way to 





join the river. A tiny cloud of gnats are 
weaving their airy dance in the warm air ; 
the great elms along the edge of the meadow 
are becoming tinged with the purple of un- 
folding blossoms, while the hazel-bushes shine 
out with catkins of yellow gold. 

High up above the tree-tops a score or 
two of noisy rooks are wheeling to and fro, 
as if engaged in settling the mighty question 
of old and new nests, and not without signs 
of angry disputes as to ownership. There is 
a sound of birds’ first notes of song among 
the leafless branches ; chief among them the 
cole-tit and the chaffinch. 

Look about you, and you will see many 
another happy sign that the great awakening 
has fairly begun. Close by, on the bank of 
rich earth under the hawthorns, creeps in 
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and out among the dead sticks a tiny brown 
wren, eagerly searching every nook, cranny, 
and crevice as he goes, and every now and 
then stopping to utter a note or two of his 
own tiny and not unmusical song. High up 
ona bough of the ash-tree overhead is perched 
a gay young spark of a robin, whose breast 
has grown redder as he dreams of nesting, 
while day by day his song grows more and 
more full of good cheer. 

Wandering on, and noting many things 
by the way, we suddenly reach the end of 
the lane, and crossing by a plank over the 
winding stream, come out into the wide, open 
meadow, in a month or two to be covered 
with waving corn. All along the further 
side of the little brook are the remains of an 
old ruined wall of grey stone, in the crevices 
and cracks of which, a few days ago, I counted 
at least a dozen small green chrysalids, mostly 
of thecommon white butterfly, the green cater- 
pillars of which are the pest of all gardens. 
It abounds, too, in insects and other small 
creeping things, which, now that the snow is 
gone, have come out of their winter hiding- 
place for a taste of sunshine and fresh air. 

You may search the wall carefully to- 
morrow, but not a single green chrysalis, nor 
a beetle, nor any insect of any kind will you 
find there. All this morning a whole troop 
of black and grey tits have been hard at 
work there, searching every possible crack 
and cranny for their favourite and dainty 
food ; and the result shows of what infinite 
value these birds are in clearing the trees and 
plants in a garden from caterpillars, grubs, 
and all the other tiny pests that destroy our 
fruit. Nor is the much-abused sparrow less 
useful and less admirable as a busy and re- 
lentless foe against all these garden pests ; 
a fact which is becoming more and more 
known and confessed as the seasons come 
and go. 

It may, perhaps, be wondered how it comes 
to pass that though thousands of birds perish 
of cold and hunger every winter, the insects 
on which they feed, caterpillars and grubs, 
and even tender and delicate chrysalids, seem 
able to endure the utmost rigour of frost. The 
strange fact is beyond dispute ; and no one 
fact in the book of nature shows more com- 
pletely the handiwork of a wise and good 
Creator. The smooth green caterpillar, that 
would seem liable to death at every touch of 
bitter wind and rain, crawls away up intoa 
sheltered crevice in the wall or the bark of 
a tree, and quickly turns into a shining chry- 
salis, coated in a skin of the utmost thinness, 


and there, wrapped in, or hung by, a silken 
thread, lies motionless for weeks or months, 
and at last, in exact and due season, becomes 
a winged fly. All through the long winter 
it endures cold even down to zero, and yet 
survives. It may actually be frozen into 
what seems a lump of solid ice, and yet be 
nothing the worse. Thus, also, it fares with 
the eggs of countless insects, moths, beetles, 
wasps, and flies ; the whole infinite race, in 
fact, of these tiny creatures on which many 
species of birds feed. Multitudes of insects, 
indeed, perish every year, but a still more 
enormous number survive the bitterest touch 
of winter, and escape death at the hands of 
a host of winged enemies. 

At the first breath of spring the frozen 
chrysalis will be rent asunder, and forth will 
emerge a delicate, dainty creature, with 
painted wings that glow with radiant beauty. 
The tiny egg will split asunder, after its long 
state of dormant life, and out will crawl a 
tiny caterpillar, ready to feed on the young 
bud or leaf just opening in the sunshine. It 
is the old, grand story of life, death, and 
resurrection—repeated in a hundred different 
forms and ways—but all in obedience to the 
divine source of all life throughout the 
universe. 

But now we are fairly clear of the hedge- 
rows, and can look away across the open 
country up to the range of hills. The air is 
full of light and freshness, and will soon be 
full of gracious song. Light, fleecy clouds 
are floating idly over the blue sky along the 
tops of the grey hills. When they hide the 
sun fora moment, a purple shadow falls on 
the higher slopes and sweeps slowly down over 
the valley, and the sunny mead grows dark. 
But it is only for a moment; the golden sun 
breaks out again with a still warmer and 
brighter ray—the blue sky is bluer than ever. 
Up “at heaven’s gate,” the lark is singing 
his happy song. Along the edge of the 
thicket flits a sulphur butterfly, hovering 
over some early blossom of dandelion, speed- 
well, or daisy that has just opened to the 
sun. You may catch the hum of a busy bee 
hard at work even in these first days of bloom 
among the leafy hedgerow. 

Every day and every hour will add new 
strength and beauty to the glad voice of 
spring. The dark days of winter, the dreary 
snow, the bitter frost will all be forgotten. 
Every page in Nature’s book will take up the 
glad strain, to which, let us hope, few ears can 
be dull and still fewer hearts be hardened. 
Springtide will then have fully come. 











GOD’S ANGELS IN DISGUISE. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: * “ All heaven was in the children.” 
Lesson: Hebrews i, 1—11. 
Text: ‘ All ministeriag spirits.” 


FaFSy HERE was a little boy who lived on 
Ge Ry the sea-coast of France. France, 
VERE 3 as you know, is at the south of 
~ Kngland, the country on the other 
side of the sea called the English Channel. 
The parents of the boy, whose name was 
Leoni, were fisherfolks. They were poor, 
industrious people, and lived simple, goodly 
lives, doing their work honestly and tho- 
roughly, fishing on sea and mending their 
boats and nets on land, and regularly 
attending their little village church. 

The cottage of Leoni’s parents stood upon 
the side of the cliff which rose from the 
shore. Sitting in his house Leoni could see the 
fishing boats sailing into and out cf the little 
bay, where they anchored and unloaded their 
fish to send away by rail to the great towns, 
to be sold to the cooks and housewives who 
made them ready for the tables of the hungry. 

The ships went out at the golden glow of 
sunset, and their dark spread sails stood out 
grandly in the picturesque burnished path- 
way the sun’s sinking fires lighted upon the 
surface of the sea. It seemed to Leoni that 
if the ships sailed long enough along that 
glittering path it would take them to the 
sun, which seemed to him the golden gate of 
heaven, and to the beautiful river of the 
water of life that flows there, to the count- 
less trees with so many kinds of fruit on 
them, and to the company of the redeemed 
and the throne of God of which he heard 
them preach at church, and of which they 
sang sometimes in the hymns. 

Leoni’s mind was a visionary mind. He 
had a tender, dreamy, little poet’s nature, to 
which God and angels and the bright world 
above were all very real. It seemed quite 
natural to him to think of heaven and the 
saints and angels there. They toldhim that 
England lay over the sea, that his father and 
brothers sometimes saw England when they 
had gone a long way from home, where the 
Queen Victoria lived and her people, who 
did not speak the same language which he 
and his family spoke. 

But to Leoni England was not so real a 


* From “ Hymns for Children.” 














land, nor was Victoria the Queen and her 
English people so real, as was Paradise and 
his Father, God, and God’s people, the angels. 
And at sunset, when the clouds opposite his 
home-door were on fire and the waters were 
on fire, and the great round of the sun seemed 
like a gateway to somewhere, he could not 
think that it was to England. It must be to 
heaven, and he wished that he could get into 
his father’s ship and go there. 

Leoni was the youngest child of the 
family. Though he was now fourteen he 
did not look more than seven. He was a 
little cripple. When five or six years old he 
had fallen from a ladder and had injured his 
spine, and ever since had been unable to 
walk. When he went to church he was 
drawn to the door in alittle go-cart and was 
then carried to his place amongst the benches 
where the poor sat, first leaning against his 
brother and then, for a change, against his 
sister. He was an unselfish little lad, and 
was so reluctant to give trouble that every- 
body in the family was glad to be of use to 
him. Indeed, much of the happiness of the 
house was made by the giving of pleasure to 
him. His little dreams made his character 
very sweet, and his great misfortune made 
him the object of great pity. 

Besides, he was not able to get into the 
childish mischiefs which his healthy romping 
little neighbours were for ever getting into. 
He had no chance of being forgetfully dis- 
obedient as they had, and being made the 
subject of angry complaints as they so fre- 
quently were. They climbed amongst the 
brambles and tore their clothes, played with 
the wet soil and dirtied themselves, went too 
long walks and got home too late. He had 
had all his accidents in one, little man, and 
sat in his chair quietly in summer time by 
the open door, in winter by the fire all day 
through, till he was undressed and put to bed. 
He was in nobody’s way, and seldom spoke. 

But he was full of fancies, and the chief of 
them was how happy he would be if he 
could live with angels. His eldest brother 
and eldest sister were very fond of him. 
They brought him rare shells from the shore 
and wild flowers from the fields. When the 
chestnuts were in flower he had a jug of their 
pretty pink-and-white spiral blossoms by his 
side. When the harvests were being reaped 
they took him out in his little waggon to see 
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GOD’S ANGELS IN DISGUISE. 


the reapers. But as he sat by the jug with the 
flowers in it and amongst the busy binders 
of the corn-sheaves, he was often thinking of 
the beautiful angels and wishing he was 
living amongst them. 

He had no children to play with, and the 
thought of freedom from sickness, and of 
health amongst angels, strengthened the long- 
ing that he had to be with the angels. 

One summer day when fever raged in 
Leoni’s village, Leoni fell ill of it, and lay 
between life and death. His father and 
mother were ill with grief. He became de- 
lirious and would have got out of bed 
but that his little legs, even in the delirium, 
were powerless. He raised himself and fell 
back, till he became too weak for even the 
raging fever to move him, and he lay with 
closed eyes, pale and still, beyond the reach 
of voices or the help of man. 

His brother and sister could not bear their 
life with Leoni so; and if he died! The 
thought of being without him was too dread- 
ful. They went to the doctor for the medicine. 
They bought little delicacies, such as they 
could afford, to tempt him to eat, but the 
little eyes kept fast closed, the pale lips were 
sealed. Days and nights by turn they sat 
by his bed in sad, helpless misery. The little 
favourite they loved so took no heed of them. 
They laid cold, wet cloths upon the hot little 
head ; they moistened the dry, closed lips. 
At intervals they went out from his bed- 
side to sob and cry and ease their breaking 
hearts. 

But the poor souls were not to lose their 
treasure. The fever abated and gradually 
the boy’s eyes opened, and—oh, the wonder- 
ful delight ! their little delicacies were taken. 
The jug of flowers by his bedside he looked 
at and smiled at, and laid his little hand in 
theirs. 

One day, when his sister sat beside him, 
he said, “ Rosina, I had a dream when I was 
ill, and I went to heaven, borne on the wings 
of two angels, one on each side of me. And 
when I got to the throne of God Ithanked Him 
for the angels, and He said to me, Look into 
their faces and see who they are, and I looked 
and saw that you were one angel and Peter 
was the other angel; and then God said, I 
am going to let them take you home again. 
Remember who your angels are.” 

‘‘They are you and Peter,” he continued, 
with a gentle smile. “I did not think of 
that.” 

“T’m very glad we have you,” said Rosina. 

“Yes,” he replied. “God let you bring 
me back.” 
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And Leoni was ever after happier at 
home. 

I have told you this story not because I 
want you to think less of heaven and God’s 
ministering spirits there, but because I want 
you to think more of earth and home, and 
God’s ministering spirits here. 

The golden sunsets are not less beautiful 
by being dreamed of as gateways to the 
heavenly city, nor are loving friends less 
pleasant when dreamed of as ministering 
spirits sent forth to minister of the love of 
God to children in a home. 

We need not think less of what there is of 
heaven above, but we do need to think more 
of what we have of heaven below. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn; “ And is it very truth, my God 2” 
Lesson: Psalm ciii. 8—22. 
Text : “ They excel in strength.” 


ONE of the signs of an angel is power. 
Angels excel in strength. 

But what is strength? When we think of 
strength we think perhaps of an elephant 
tearing up a tree by its root, of an engine 
dragging luggage trains along, or of a giant 
breaking a beam of iron across his knee. 

But such thoughts serve us nothing in 
forming an opinion of the strength of an 
angel. 

The people of heaven who know angels 
so well see no strength like this in them. 
Trees are not uprooted by them, weighted 
waggons are not dragged by them, beams 
of iron are not broken by them. We must 
get rid of any and every notion of this kind 
of strength before we can think rightly of 
the strength in which angels excel. Their 
strength has nothing to do with muscles. 

There is another kind of strength a little 
more like the angels’ strength, what is called 
moral strength, the strength which is called 
courage, daring hardihood. 

In the history of Germany there is a story 
of an emperor, which will help us to clear 
away from our notion of angelic strength a 
common idea of strength which is in no 
sense angelic. 

The emperor’s name was Maximilian. In 
travelling over his country he same to the 
town of Ulm. There the people liked to see 
an emperor. Most people in the world like 
to see the champion man—the civilised in 
ermine and velvet robes, with a crown 
upon his head, the savage with a leopard 
skin in lieu of ermine, and feathers for his 
crown. 
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For thousands of years kings have lived 
on their popularity with the crowd. And 
the emperor Maximilian sought to win popu- 
larity with the crowd at Ulm, the stolid, 
force-loving crowd of a German town. 

He had a great deal of hardihood, a great 
deal even for a hardy man, and he wanted 
to let the people of the town see it and 
have fame of them as a strong and a brave 
man. 

So he climbed up the cathedral spire, up 
and up, above the belfry, up to the topmost 
pinnacle of all, where the jackdaws flew in 
and out below his feet, and the swallows 
circled above his head. And the people 
thought him very clever and brave, looking 
down upon them in the dusty streets of the 
town below, which looked like narrow foot- 
paths, running and twisting between dolls’ 
houses. He looked only a speck standing 
out against the sky. 

And the news spread all over the town, 
the emperor was on the cathedral spire, up 
at the very top of it, standing there. And 
all Ulm ray out to see him—the workmen 
from their shops, the women from their 
kitchens, the children from their schools, all 
stationed themselves in the street and stared 
up at the sight, and the thought went through 
them all, what a brave emperor they had 
got. 

It may require a very cool head to stand 
out against the sky upon the topmost pinnacle 
of a cathedral spire, and to see the roofs of 
the houses, and the streets that divide them, 
far below you, the people in them like 
midgets, and the jackdaws with their raven 
‘wings which seemed from below small as 
sparrows, so far were they above, now small as 
sparrows because they are so far below you 
towards the earth, while the breeze blows 
against you. All this may be very plucky 
in its way, but it is not manly strength that 
does it. 

Up from the town to the still air where 
the emperor stood came the sounds of a 
thousand throats, softened by the long dis- 
tance they had to travel through the air that 
separated the people from the emperor into 
the soft murmurings as of a multitude of bees 
breaking away after a moment of rest on 
a blossoming apple-tree. The whole town 
cheered him. It was in ecstasies of delight 
at the wonderful strength of head and heart 
in its daring ruler. 

But, after all, what did he do which the 
daws did not do as well, circling round the bel- 
fry and perching and cawing in its windows, 
and which the swallows did not do better, 
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whirling and wheeling in the air a thousand 
feet above his head ? 

It was a daring trick the emperor did, and 
carried popularity into the hearts and homes 
of his subjects ; but if any of their own boys 
had done it he would have had a whipping 
for his pains. He had done nothing more 
than a mischievous, antic-loving boy might 
have done, which would have got him sent to 
his bed at noon. 

To all wise people it was a fool’s action. 
There was no strength in that at all like the 
strength in which the angels excel. 

There is even a higher human courage 
which is still less like the spirit of an angel. 

You have heard of the General Napoleon. 
When you are older you will read of him in 
history, for he was one of the powerful men 
of the world, and carried fire and sword 
through the cities and villages of Europe. 
He led his men through terrible hardships 
to attack countries and to create an empire 
for himself. He was a magnificent robber. 
He was enormously greedy of gain. He was 
a fearless murderer, shedding blood to feed 
his thirsty ambition. He was a roaring lion 
seeking whom he might devour with a sol- 
dier’s uniform in lieu of the honest tawny skin 
and shaggy mane of the king of beasts. 

His joy was what is the joy of every pirate 
of the sea, of every robber of the desert. He 
was a civilised and clever plunderer of life 
and treasure and countries, though people did 
not call him that, but only a general ! a con- 
queror ! the Emperor Napoleon ! 

This man climbed to the cathedral spire of 
Europe, where he was seen by everybody, 
and carried fear and terror into everybody's 
heart in all the surrounding countries. 

A terrible, a horrible power was Napo- 
leon’s. He besieged cities, trampled down 
farm crops, burnt up homesteads, and slew 
tens of thousands of Europe’s fathers and sons, 
spreading famine, desolation, and mourning. 

There is huge strength in a man who can 
do all this. He excels in strength. But if 
it is like an angel’s strength, it is the angels 
of darkness, the fallen angels who serve the 
devil. It is ten thousand leagues away 
from the bright strength of the angels of 
God. 

They never rest quiet, but all the works 
of their hands are tender, gentle, helpful, 
peace- and joy-giving. They excel in strength 
which adores the good in God and loves the 
good of man. 

An angel! All sorrow cries out to it to 
dry its tears, and joy cries out to it to make 
its joy more abundant. 
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That is the happiness, the strength in 
which God’s angels excel. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “I would follow Jesus,” 
Lesson: Matt. v. 43—48. 
Text: “ Love is of God.” 


WHEN travellers return from foreign 
countries they tell us of the characteristics of 
the people in them, whether they are civi- 
lised or savage, go-ahead or lazy, peace- 
loving or hating and hateful and warlike, of 
the instincts that swiftly, surely move them. 

And inhabitants of the kingdom of heaven 
have a characteristic that marks them too ; 
their God and King is love, and love is the 
instinct which feels and moves in all their 
thoughts and ways. Love is beating in 
them, coursing in their veins, throbbing_in 
their hearts, looking in their eyes, sounding 
in their voice. It is their light, their music, 
and their life. They-would count it wrong, 
wicked, horrible, and miserable not to love 
one another. And as they adore God, they 
would count it the same not to love the 
world He has made and Himself so loves. 

That is the strength in which the beau- 
tiful angels of paradise excel. And that is 
the strength in which His angels who are 
toiling in the cities and villages of the earth 
excel too. It is that which makes men and 
women and children here His angels. They 
are filled with the kindness and the patience 
and the usefulness of love. Their mark is 
not wings nor brilliant robes, which startle 
and fascinate and dazzle and blind the eye. 
It is that soft, silent falling, like dew upon 
the parched grass, of the blessings of a soul 
full of love of us, as we watch their face and 
hear their voice and feel their touch. In 
strength which helps, which uplifts and en- 
nobles, which makes glad, God’s angels here 
amongst men surpass their comrades, and 
become the blessing, the glory of their fami- 
lies, of their neighbours, of their country, and 
of their world. 

They are in all the world, in its palaces 
and its cottages. Wander where we will 
amongst the wild tribes of Africa, amongst 
the civilised peoples of Europe, wherever a 
father is pitying his little cripple child, 
wherever a mother is displaying the won- 
drous unequalled patience and kindness of a 
mother, wherever a sister is tending the 
sick, wherever a neighbour is soothing an 
aching heart next door, wherever one soul is 
trying to make another soul stronger, 
gladder, there an angel of the Lord is at 
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work, and earth is being made that much 
more like heaven. 

God’s angels here are never aught but 
ordinary people, who eat and sleep and 
dress in the usual clothes. They are angelic 
only because they live in love of other people 
as easily and as naturally as the rest live in 
leve of themselves. 

It is only bits of heavenly strength that 
they have, only bits of heavenly work that 
they can do; and very commonplace does 
that work seem when it is being done. To 
the worldly mind it seems rather dull and 
undesirable. But it comes naturally to them. 
It is the way they relieve themselves of a 
certain strength they have within them, as 
the swallows do when they are skimming the 
rivers or soaring up amongst the clouds, as 
the roses do when they unfold their beauty 
to the sun, and breathe their inward fra- 
grance on the air. They are born to it; be- 
cause they are born of God, no other life 
is possible to them. 

One day a gentleman was walking to a 
station in the north of England. It was the 
market day in the town, and the station 
road was thronged with men and women 
who had arrived from the villages and farms 
in the country round with their baskets of 
eggs, butter, fruits, vegetables, and flowers 
to sell in the market-place, where their cus- 
tomers came and loitered, and looked round 
for what they wanted, and bought and went 
home again. 

The stream of people was all brigkt and 
gay, and full of purpose as it made its way 
from the train up the hill to where the mar- 
ket was around the market-cross, in the square 
in the middle of the town. 

Children happened to have a special in- 
terest for the gentleman who met the strag- 
gling procession of laden people, and his eye 
caught many happy, merry children, some 
tripping along alone, who had come with 
baskets on errands from home ; and some by 
their parents’ side, helping as children like to 
help. 

One boy, however, he could not pass. He 
was a sickly-looking lad of twelve years old, 
struggling with a basket which he had just 
lifted from the ground, where he had put 
it to take breath before carrying it a step or 
two farther. 

“What have you got there, my boy?” 
the stranger asked as he stopped by the boy, 
now lifting his big, square basket up on to 
his thigh, and bending his body over with 
his arm through the handle, so as to balance 
the weight it contained. Taking the basket 
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off the boy’s thigh, he said, “ Let me help 
you with it. Where are you going ?” 

He was going to the market-place to his 
master, who had a stall there. He had come 
from him to the station to fetch this load, 
and a shameful load it was for a boy of the 
size and strength of this boy. 

The basket was large and packed full of 
poultry. It weighed not less than thirty 
pounds. A man could not have carried it 
easily. But for a child it was a cruel load. 

Many a man had passed him on his road, 
but none had offered to give him a helpful 
lift. To the worldly it was no business of 
theirs. To the respectable, of course, it was 
impossible. Men may be too respectable to 
be angelic. They have customs to observe 
which forbid a heaven-like life. They need 
to excel in human love to stop by the weary, 
and to give help to an overburdened child ; 
and they do not excel in human love. They 
“excel” in proprieties, so pass by on the 
other side. 

Some had done this with a carriage and 
plenty of roont in it for the basket, even room 
on the foot-board of the box where their 
carriage driver sat, but humanity in them 
was too feeble, and conformity to the ways 
of the world was too strong. This was not 
good. It is not a heavenly habit. 

The basket, between the two, was safely 
landed in the market-place, where every- 
body who noticed the pair, boy and clergy- 
man, carrying a basket of cackling poultry 
stared. 

I do not know what kind of a life those 
live who will not ease the burden of life, even 
of a shamefully overloaded, sickly boy, but 
it must be without the light and blessed- 
ness of which the strength cf angels is full. 
The angels like to play the helper’s part. 
They are angels of Jesus. 

A child of God has never a selfish heart, 
nor does he ever take his orders from what 
the world would do and what the world will 
think. All the same he will not like to be 
stared at, laughed at perhaps, and called 
a fool may be; but he will always, in spite 
of his dislikes of these attentions of men, do 
the will of God. He will help others as he 
would like to be helped were he in their 
position. He will love, and do the deeds of 
love, lightening the burdens of the weary 
and heavy laden, and give a helpful hand 
towards his neighbours’ reaching rest and 
peace. 

That is the strength which makes men 
heavenly men, and which turns earth into 
the family of God. 


GOD’S ANGELS IN DISGUISE. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ From God descends a holy dove.” 
Lesson: Luke xxiii. 39—49. 


Text: “ Ye may ertertain angels unawares.” 


KINGS even may entertain angels una- 
wares, very unawares. Those they fear and 
hate and make prisoners of have proved 
angels to them, whose power they have felt, 
and by which they have been themselves 
made nobler, happier men, and their palaces 
have been worthier the name of paradise. 

Let me tell you a story which shows all 
this. In the old times—sometimes called 
the “good” old times, but which were not 
so good as the times we live in—there lived 
a little duke and his brother, Henri, Duke of 
Nemours, aged ten years, his brother aged 
eight years. Henri and his brother were 
left alone in the world. Their parents had 
been laid to rest in the family vault in the 
church where their ancestors lay. 

Little Henri had inherited his father’s 
title and vast’ landed estates, with which 
went great political power. He was a very 
little fellow to possess fields and rivers, farms 
and hills and forests. But all the rents and 
rights of his father’s vast estates were his, 
only ten years old though he was. 

As for the political power that went with 
all this property, that, like his vast income 
and expenditure, was managed for him by 
his agents. But it was not managed so much 
in the interests of the king as the king de- 
sired. 

Had little Henri been the poor son of a 
ploughman, he might have been left to live 
his young life much as he liked. But he was 
a little duke and the king was his enemy. 

Henri and his little brother had lived to- 
gether all their lives, in the days when 
their parents lived with them, and now they 
were orphaned, and, in spite of all their 
lands and riches, destitute. They were des- 
titute of a child’s richest riches, a father’s 
and a mother’s day-by-day love. 

The tie between them began when Henri, 
then two years old, first saw a little soft 
baby-ball of warm peach-like flesh in the 
nurse’s arms, which they told him was his 
“brother ;” and it had grown with their 
growth through all the years till their father 
and their mother died, and those deaths had 
made it still stronger, till now they loved one 
another with perfect love. 

Their life was the life of happy brothers. 
Its joys were the joys of brotherly love. 
The park and cornfields and pastures they 
played amongst were not enjoyed because 
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GOD’S ANGELS IN DISGUISE. 


these all belonged-to them. They were de- 
lightful to them because life was delightful to 
them, and life is never delightful to any- 
body: because of the abundance of things that 
it possesses, but only because of the healthy 
and noble heart which beats and throbs in it. 

To two brothers of a labourer’s family, 
greatly loving one another, the rutted lane, 
with its blackberry brambles, its honeysuckle, 
and oak trees shaking in the breeze, are quite 
as much a happy paradise as are the lands of 
a young boyish peer of a lordly house, walk- 
ing abroad on his own estate. 

If Henri, Duke of Nemours, had been 
dressed in fustian instead of costly velvet ; if 
he had found his table spread in a kindly 
mother’s cottage, and his bed had been made 
by that mother’s hand, instead, as it was, of 
his eating off silver and sleeping on down 
shaken by hands of highly-paid housemaids, 
he would have been just the same happy boy 
that he was, 

He owned scores of country houses and 
homesteads, he owned some villages and 
towns; but he owned nothing of value to 
him to compare with his kindly, brave, and 
gracious heart. 

In the centre of all that he owned stood his 
castle, seated on a height which commanded 
the country far and near. It was a grand 
house, sumptuously furnished with centuries 
of precious things in it. But to Henri it 
contained nothing to compare for dear- 
ness and delight with his little motherless 
brother. 

The strange, subdued, hollow sadness of 
his home through lack of the daily sounds 
and sight of a mother’s voice, a mother’s face, 
made Henri’s love of his brother a very ripe 
one. Though he was too young to know that 
it: was so, the tomb to which they sometimes 
went together was a bond of sympathy be- 
tween them of the tenderest, deepest strength. 
The castle was the castle of a very noble—a 
very happy boy. 

But he lived in very troubled days. Men 
said. that the way his people managed his 
affairs was politically unfavourable to the 
king; and the king believed them. Henri 
had nothing to do with the political way 
things were managed. These were matters 
unknown and unheard of by him; but he 
was the duke, the Duke of Nemours, and he 
was to the king the representative of what 
was done. And the simple, kindly, noble 
boy was made a prisoner, and with him also 
his little brother. 

The king was Louis XI., and his will de- 
termined the two happy children’s fate. They 
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were to be imprisoned in cages of iron and 
hung up in the town of Loches. 

For the prosperity of what are called con- 
querors and revolutions and empires, and all 
the selfish, cruel aims that move the hearts 
of kings, whole lands and homes and lives are 
often swept toruin. To poor and rich alike, 
to cottagers, and lords who live in their 
castles on the hill, it brings disaster. Women 
and children, even such dear children as 
Henri and his brother, must feel its dreadful, 
inhuman power. 

Their fate was worse than being impri- 
soned in an iron cage. Each day two of 
their teeth were ordered to be drawn. This 
punishment was to add terror to the enemies 
of the king, and all he cared to count as 
such. For if he did this to children, inno- 
cent children, what might men expect, men 
who were responsible for what he disliked ! 

Henri was a brave boy, brave by that 
bravest thing in the world, love. “No,” said 
he to the executioner of the king’s orders, 
when two of his own teeth had been drawn, 
“no; pray don’t take his; take two more of 
mine.” 

The executioner of the order returned to 
the king for the necessary permission. He 
was touched by the request, but only the 
king could consent to it. 

At so brave and beautiful request the 
king was astounded. “Draw no more,” he 
said; “we cannot touch the mouth that 
speaks like that.” 

Surely the cruel king had entertained an 
angel in his iron cage, ‘‘an angel unawares,” 
as the Bible calls such children as Henri. 

The story was related for hundreds of 
years by mothers to their children sitting 
round them in an evening through all that 
land. 

The angel is the noble in us, the God-like. 

Let all brothers be brotherly like that, 
and the world will soon become a heaven on 
earth. 


FIFTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Where is Jesus, little children 2” 
Lesson: Matt. xviii. 283—35. 
Text: ‘‘ Sent forth to minister.” 


A LOVELY little story is given by the 
Christian World which 1 will tell you, by 
which you will see in the workings of life a 
pleasant picture of a little being “sent forth 
to minister.” 

It was a little being that had no lan 
guage which yet moved high thoughts. Its 
silence was a tongue understood in every 
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land—ours and every other land in the 
world. 

Every morning breaks upon some prison 
wall. Through its grated windows the light 
creeps which tells that night is gone, making 
the morning in the chill dull cell of its many 
prisoners. 

Prisoners have no will but the will of the 
governor. All the day and all the night 
they are governed by that. They eat what 
he orders ; do the work he sects; take the 
walks in the prison yard which he permits, 
dressed in their prison garb, and at night 
retire at his command to rest on their plank 
bed. To be a prisoner is to have no will but 
the prison governor’s will. 

One after another prisoners go round and 
round the ring of the prison yard for exer- 
cise, which is their only walk. Silently, 
sulkily, miserably, they follow on each 
other’s steps for the appointed time each 
day. When the walk is over, silently, 
sulkily, miserably, they file off to their 
particular cells, where they remain alone till 
the time comes found to-morrow for them to 
turn out for the same dull and painful walk 
round and round again in the old accus- 
tomed, silent, solitary way. Such walks are 
slow and miserable enough, but they are 
considered good enough for health. 

What I am going to tell you about hap- 
pened in a prison, all of whose inmates were 
women, women who were convicted of 
crimes of various sorts. The magistrates and 
the judges had sent them there to punish 
them for their wickednesses and to bring 
them to live better lives in future. 

The warders of the prison, who had the 
care of these women, did the best they could 
to help them to retrace their steps and to 
do no more what they had done when they 
had been sent there. But they made very 
little progress, and some of the prisoners 
were resentful from the dulness and hardship 
of the place. The prison was in Russia, 
and the governor was a colonel. Now the 
colonel had a wife who was herself charmed 
and ruled and ennobled by something she 
knew of. 


She was new to prisoners’ ways. Her 


husband had just arrived at the prison 
which he had to govern. She saw the 
women at their walk round the prison yard 
in their prison silence, with their prison look, 
their prison dress, and prison shoes, and 
wondered whether, after all, deep within 
them, there was not still a woman’s heart, 
lost, but not past finding again. And she 
wondered if what so moved her, and human- 


ized her, and woke in her the best things 
she knew within her, might not wake and 
move the same things in them and find for 
them their lost souls, giving them blessed 
human life again. 

She would try how the thing she found so 
good affected these criminal women, whether 
their hearts were beyond the reach of its 
joyful, beautiful power. 

The thing that moved her to her best was 
a baby—a smile, a laugh, a look, of a helpless 
little dependent baby. Dead to all appear- 
ances, the woman in them might still revive 
at the touch of a baby. 

She tried it. Taking a walk through the 
prison yard when the women prisoners were 
going their rounds there, she had with her 
her baby, a fat peach-like little lump of flesh 
with all the charm of helpless innocence and 
dependence. 

Touched and drawn and mastered by baby, 
they broke their ranks, came up to the baby, 
adored and looked like real fresh and free 
human beings. First one and then another 
begged to be permitted to hold the dear 
mite. Some laughed with joy, some of joy 
wept. 

The best-conducted women she promised 


to have the baby regularly for a while a day. 


Good conduct soon became the rule and the 
little stranger was nursed and kissed and 
worshipped by the prisoners. 

Every word of discipline was heard with a 
new spirit. The orders of the place were all 
easy to fulfil now that their fulfilment meant 
nursing and caressing baby. Well-conducted 
women became so numerous that it was diffi- 
cult to fulfil the promise as to the nursing of 
the baby. So good was their conduct that 
the little mite became an almost constant 
visitor to them, and the prison its constant 
nursery. 

Helpless and very feeble, quite unknowing, 
this little creature became an angel unawares 
to the prisoners. Its pretty innocence changed 
them into the same image as they stood 
gazing into its rosy face and on its rounded 
arms. 

The little thing could do nothing to the 
prisoners’ reformation but be just what it was 
in the arms of its mother and its nurse. But 
to be pure, to be simple, to be unconsciously 
so is always to make men and women better 
and happier neighbours, and worthier of God 
and Heaven. Be what God meant you to 
be, a child of purity, simplicity and love, and 
you will be a servant of Heaven, an angel of 
God, alike useful and happy, with a grace 
which charms and blesses all who behold you. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT. 


M=9N illustration of how necessary it is to 
put life into words in order that 
they may be understood appears in 
a story of a Chinese convert in the 
Presbyterian Monthly Messenger :—‘‘In 
the province of Honan, a Mohammedan China- 
men in a remote district was impressed by a New 
Testament and some tracts which he bought at a 
mission station. Coming to the command, ‘Take 
up Thy cross and follow me,’ he felt this is just 
what I should like to do, if I understood what was 
meant by taking up the cross. After long ponder- 
ing, he came to the conclusion that as the cross 
forms a prominent figure in the Chinese character 
for umbrella, this mst be the thing referred to, and 
that the meaning of our Lord was, ‘ Leave every- 
thing but your umbrella; take that and follow me.’ 
He set out from his own village to visit the nearest 
mission station for further instruction ; and in token 
of his subjection to Christ he took with him only an 
umbrella.”’ 





An instance of Dean Stanley’s apt assimilation of 
his sermons to circumstances is told by the Rev. Dr. 
Stoughton. The Dean intended to plead for two 
objects, and was preparing his sermon from the text, 
‘‘ And Esau said unto his father, hast thou but one 
blessing, my father? Bless me even also, O my 
father.’’ Whilst he was preparing his discourse, he 
was informed that the American President would 
attend the service at which it would be delivered, 
and his informant suggested that some reference 
to America would be gratifying. Always equal 
to a circumstance like this, the preacher made the 
same text and idea suit the occasion in this way : 
‘God hadi many blessings which He distributed 
amongst His children; that bounty to one did not 
mean denial to another; that Great Britain, for 
instance, had been blessed, but,God had rich bene- 
factions for America as well.”’ 





Stamp-collectiug is a hobby dear to most of us in 
our early years, and the following advertisement 
is an example of what use it can be turned to:— 


“Tue C.M.S. anp Postrace Stamps, 
WANTED, 
For Sale in Aid of the Society’s Funds, 
OLD OR RARE POSTAGE STAMPS. 





For the last three years and a half the Rev. ©. F. Jonrs has 
been collecting Old Postage Stamps and selling them for the 
C.M.S. (Church Missionary Society). In that period the pro- 
ceeds have amounted to £250; last year £120 was sent to the 
Society. Stamps will gladly be received for this purpose by 


Rey. C. F. Jones, Baildon, Shipley, Yorks.” 


We are sure Mr. Jones will not mind us advising 
philatelists interested in any good work to follow in 
his footsteps. 


Playtime, the magazine printed from metal plates 
in Braille, for the blind, which has hitherto been 
published once in two months, will, after June, be 
issued monthly. It consists of sixteen sheets, printed 
in the dot system introduced by Dr. T. R. Armitage 
twenty years ago. Some sixty odd blind people are 
employed in writing books by this method for the 
entertainment of the sightless and for their own 
support. Of course, the Braille system has to be 
learnt, but a little application enables the student to 
master it. The aid of a seeing volunteer is requisi- 
tioned to make the initial copy ; from this the blind 
writer, who cannot afford to pay a seeing reader, 
makes the necessary number of copies. The seeing 
volunteer writers now number about a hundred and 
sixty, and without their help the work could not te 
continued, while, on the other hand, a greater num- 
ber of volunteers means more employment for the 
blind. A report containing the alphabet, which 
would take up too much space for us to give here, is 
published by the British and Foreign Blind Associa- 
tion, 33, Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, from which 
can be gleaned the principles of the system. 


Though our surroundings may often be unpro- 
Pitious and liable to depress us, a gleam of sunshine 
in the form of “feelers of love’’—Wordsworth’s 
simile for children’s smiles—helps to clear away the 
gloom and keeps us in harmony with each other. 
A cheerful happy disposition is one of the most 
precious gifts with which a man can be endowed, 
and he owes it to his friends to brighten their lives 
by his inheritance. Mr. Frederic Hill, a brother of 
Rowland Hill of penny-postage fame, recommends 
in his autobiography an excellent recipe for making 
others happy. It is such a self-evident truth, and 
so suitable a motto for any family crest, that we give 
it a wider publicity, advising all our nursery friends 
to remember it :— 

* «One swallow does not make a summer,’ that is clear, 
But within a house to find 
One cheerful face and kind, 
One temper always sweet, 
One heart in love complete, 
Makes summer all the year.” 





A clergyman was addressing a gathering of little 
ones whose parents, he feared, devoted more time to 
the public-house and its attendant vices than to their 
children. He took for his subject, ‘‘ When thy 
father and mother forsake thee, then the Lord will 
take thee up.”’ Wishing to see how his juvenile 
audience had understood him, he paused for a 
moment and put the question, ‘‘ Now, when father 
and mother forsake you, who will take you up?’’ A 
little hand begrimed with dirt shot out, and a shrill 
little voice without a second’s hesitation replied, 
‘* Please, sir, the bobhy !”’ 
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Science Gossip, an old friend of many years’ stand- 
ing, comes to us, after a temporary eclipse, in a new 
dress and filled with interesting records of nature and 
country-lore. We extract from its gossipy columns 
a few lines about the legendary ill-luck which has 
become associated with our most beautiful spring em- 
blems :—‘‘ In some parts of Sussex, instead of spring 
flowers being a joy to the cottager after the dreary 
frosts of winter, they are thought most unlucky. 
To take the first primrose or snowdrop into some 
houses is enough to raise the ire of the whole family. 
A single snowdrop is said to be a sure death sign, 
because it grows so close to the ground and looks 
like a corpse shroud. The blackthorn is associated 
with life and death on account of the white flowers 
appearing on bare black twigs, which but for the 
fair blossoms would seem dead. In Germany, too, 
the blackthorn is considered unlucky in the same 
manner, and is said to always grow from the corpse 
of a pagan slain in battle. In many old-fashioned 
houses in Sussex, broom is forbidden; the use of it 
is coupled with an old aphorism, ‘If you sweep the 
house with broom in May, you’ll sweep the head of 
the house away.’ To bring in holly or ivy for 
decorative purposes, excepting at Christmastide, is 
considered by some people a sure sign that there 
will be death in the house before Christmas.”’ 





‘Dr. Arnold, in his dealings with the Rugby 
schoolboys, always trusted them when charged with 
an offence until their guilt was proved beyond 
doubt, and in this way established the honour- 
able feeling that ‘‘it was a shame to tell Arnoid a 
lie, for he always believed one.”’ A harsh, suspi- 
cious nature acts like a spur in embittering inno- 
cence, but confidence and open dealing between man 
and man kindles that feeling which Dr. Arnold suc- 
ceeded in implanting between himself and his 
scholars. 





Ihave often noticed that the first active interest 
shown in the work around us, after emerging from 
the careless years of infancy, peeps out in the posses- 
sion of a missionary collection box. Who does not 
remember having been asked by aneager little pleader, 
with wistful face and earnest manner, for a penny 
to help the missionaries, and who has not shared in 
the collector’s delight when success has rewarded the 
plea? Little hard-working, stay-at-home missionaries 
themselves are these small folk—a part of the 
motive power which sends the courageous workers 
at the risk of their lives far from home and friends 
into uncongenial climates, among strange people, 
sometimes without seeing mucn result from their 
labours, though they know the seed they sow will 
be reaped by others in after years. In his little 
volume just issued, ‘‘ The Heroic in Missions,’’ by 
Mr. Buckland, our young collectors can travel with 
six brave pioneer-workers to the heart of Africa, to the 
Hudson’s Bay, to the Punjab, to China and Japan ; 
can live with them, share their successes and failures, 
disappointments and privations, and finally can see 


the lonely grave with its simple, silent testimony tc 
a noble life well spent. They can see too the more 
precious records in the altered life of the people to 
whom these men have devoted themselves, and realise 
to the full the good use to which the pennies they 
collected at home have been put, and can obtain a 
stimulus to further efforts in so great a cause. 

Merle d’Aubigné, the historian of the Reforma- 
tion, once reproved, in a charmingly naive manner, 
the idolatrous veneration of relics: —“* He had an in- 
troduction to Gerbert’ (afterwards Archbishop of 
Perpignan), who, not knowing who he was, enlarged 
to him on the advantages which the Church of Rome 
enjoyed in possessing the bones of St. Paul. ‘But,’ 
said Merle, ‘we pride ourselves on the possession 
and constant enjoyment of some much more valuable 
relics of St. Paul.’ ‘ What are they ?’ said Gerbert 
with great curiosity. ‘He wrote a number of let- 
ters,’ said Merle, ‘and these we constantly read.’ ” 
How often we, like the Archbishop, catch at the 
shadow and overlook the substance. 





A French postman, meeting some time since one 
of the colporteurs, also a Frenchman, of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, as soon as he saw his 
books, exclaimed: ‘ But they come from England ; 
I’ll never touch them.’’ ‘Indeed! So you never 
carry in your bag any letter coming from England ?”’ 
‘*That is quite different; I am bound to take letters to 
their address.’’ ‘‘ It is precisely the same with me. I 
am bound to carry the Gospel of Jesus Christ to its 
address, and it is addressed to every living creature.’’ 

Writing to one of the newspapers, a correspondent 
points out the error of immediately putting to death 
a dog which has bitten a person. <A savage animal 
having so attacked a relative of his whilst touring in 
Italy, the authorities took possession of it, intimating 
that they would keep it for ten days. The corres- 
pondent went to the pains of obtaining an explana- 
tion of this at the Pasteur Institute. ‘‘ What became 
of the dog ?’’ was the first question he was asked by 
one of Pasteur’s assistants. ‘‘ Was the dog alive at 
the end of ten days?’’ was the next. ‘‘ Yes,’ an- 
swered the anxious inquirer. Then with a smile the 
assistant went on, ‘‘ In that case, while M. Pasteur 
would be very pleased to see the young lady if he 
can in any way reassure her, you have no occasion to 
ask for treatment. We have demonstrated beyond 
any possibility of error that a dog afflicted with 
rabies and capable of communicating the virus can- 
not live more than eight days. Consequently, if a 
person is bitten, do not, as is often ignoraatly done, 
kill the dog at once for fear he may hereafter go 
mad, but keep him in close confinement supplied 
with wholesome food and water for nine or ten days. 
If during that time he dies, you have grave cause 
fur alarm, and the services of our institute are open 
to you; but if at the end of the time the dog be 
alive, you may absolutely dismiss from the mind any 
fear of hydrophobia.”’ 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


)HE event of the month has been Mr. Glad- 
stone’s resignation. Even if he should 
not withdraw from political life as well 
== as from office, a great chapter in the his- 
tory of the British Parliament has been closed. The 
sixty years through which Mr. Gladstone’s career 
extends have been a period of incessant change. 
Class after class has been admitted to a share of 
political power. Mr. Gladstone has changed also. 
Newark, Oxford, Lancashire, Greenwich, Midlothian, 
mark great stages in the advance and development 
of his thought. He set out as the hope of the ex- 
treme wing of the Tory party ; he closes his career 
as the foremost leader of advanced Liberalism. His 
power has been great to attract and to repel. It has 
been among those whose religious faith differs most 
widely from his own, as regards polity and doctrine, 
that he has found his most loyal and devoted fol- 
lowers. In the circumstances of his retirement there 
is an element of almost tragic pathos. Unlike his 
most famous rival, he has not been permitted to see 
the crowning task of his life’s work, as he regards it, 
accomplished and perfected. For Lord Beaconsfield 
the struggle which culminated in the Congress at 
Berlin marked the summit of ambition. After that 
supreme hour of triumph, defeat, when it came, was 
endurable. But Mr. Gladstone leaves his greatest 
task to be achieved by others and in ways of their 
own. He has had to disarm before the battle is 
over, while the issue remains in suspense. And it 
quickens regret to remeraber that it is through the 
desertion of the lower faculties that he is compelled 
toabandon his purpose. Eye and ear fail him, while 
the brain is as strong and as subtle as ever, and the 
faculty of speech, as he showed ir his very last utter- 
ance before the House of Commons, has lost nothing of 
its strenuous and militant force. Accustomed as he 
is to enthusiasm, he can hardly fail to be touched by 
the genuine sympathy which for the moment has 
united both friends and foes. If discordant voices 
have made themselves heard here and there, if there 
has been silence where he might have looked for a 
tribute of gratitude and esteem, the nation at large 
has spoken out in such tones as to make public feel- 
ing unmistakable. 





I 

It is too early yet to congratulate our new Premier, 
Lord Rosebery. He himself will be free from illu- 
sions, but his personal popularity may easily blind 
us to the perils and the difficulties that lie before 
him. He does not at present possess the ascendancy 
required for welding together antagonistic factions. 
He sits in a House wheve he must always find him- 
se'f confronted by a hostile majority. At the same 
time, he is separated from the mass of his supporters. 
Hitherto he has been able to maintain a prudent 
reticence on some of the burning questions of the 
day. Now, at whatever risk, he must speak out, 
One great advantage he certainly has. He has 


made no enemies. He is not embarrassed by the 
indiscreet enthusiasm of his friends. And he comes 
to his new office with a record of unbroken success, 
with practical experience in the problems of social 
reform. As Minister of Foreign Affairs he has won 
the confidence of the large majority in both political 
parties. He has satisfied his fellow-countrymen 
without provoking animosity abroad. 


I. 
After long discussion, the Parish Councils Bill 
has been finally adopted. Whatever modifications 
may be introduced hereafter, the main principles of 
the system are now established. Without indulg- 
ing in too sanguine hopes, we may at least antici- 
pate that it will do something to quicken and 
brighten life in our rural districts. Too much must 
not be expected at first. To raise the villages from 
sordid stagnation is a task that will require the 
energy and patience of a generation. They have 
been neglected far too long, and we cannot repair 
the results of our negligence ina moment. Some, 
indeed, fear that we are taking action too late ; that 
the men who should have been centres of activity 
and influence have already been drawn away into 
the towns, and now that power and responsibility 
are entrusted to these rural parishes, there will be 
none, or few, found able to bear the burden. But 
these ‘‘too quick despairers’’ may take heart, re- 
membering the wonderful stores of recuperative 
power which a people like ours possesses. Our 
municipal life has already been transformed. Our 
counties are following in the same course. Here, 
too, the right men will rise to meet the new need. 
Patience and trust will stiJl work wonders. 


Iv. 

The Royal Commission, just appointed to inves- 
tigate the state of Secondary Education, is important 
in two ways. It cannot fail to disclose the absolute 
chaos which at present prevails in that department 
of education ; the entire absence of organic unity, 
the lack of control, the incessant conflict of authority, 
and the monstrous waste of power and money from 
which we are now suffering. To ascertain the facts 
of the case is the first step to a satisfactory and 
lasting reform. ‘The Commission also marks a dis- 
tinct development in public feeling. This is the 
first time that women have been appointed to serve 
in such a capacity. They have been examined as 
witnesses, and have been employed to collect evi- 
dence. But till now they have never been members 
of a Royal Commission, even in cases where the 
interests of women were largely at stake. The 
choice of representatives has been admirable. Lady 
Frederick Cavendish’s sympathetic interest in all 
that concerns the welfare and the happiness of 
women is well known. Mrs. Bryant for several 
years has been the mainspring in one of our largest 
and most successful schools. Mrs, Sidgwick, Mr. 
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Balfour’s sister and the Principal of Newnham 
College, combines large experience with exceptional 
ability. There can be no doubt that the lady 
members will greatly add to the efficiency of the 
Commission, and now that the precedent has been 
set, we may hope that there will be no reluctance 
to apply the same principle in future. 


v. 

A debate in the French Chamber shows that the 
Ministry are anxious to heal the feud between the 
Republic and Roman Catholicism. The Pope, in 
the declaration which he issued on the eve of the 
last election, has already met them half-way ; they 
are now beginning to answer his overtures. The 
incident which called forth M. Spuller’s utterance 
was trivial in itself, merely one of the too familiar 
instances of municipal intolerance. But his reply, 
and the discussion which ensued, clearly indicated 
that a new departure in policy has been taken. M. 
Spuller demanded toleration for all, for religion as 
well as unbelief. He suggested, if he did not 
actually assert, that during recent years intolerance 
had been mainly on one side. He deplored the 
animosity which has alienated Roman Catholics from 
the Republic, and asserted that “a new spirit’’ had 
begun to enter into the minds of French statesmen. 
He eulogised the Pope for his character as a man 
and for his discretion as the head of a great Church. 
The principles which M. Spuller defended were 
sound and just. But he will be disappointed if he 


expects that a faith which has always demanded 
privilege will be content with equality. 


vI. 

During the month one or two unpleasant incidents 
have occurred in Africa. In an expedition against 
Fodi-Silah, a marauding chief upon the West Coast, 
a force cf sailors and marines, through want of due 
precaution, allowed itself to be taken at a serious 
disadvantage, and suffered considerable loss. The 
disaster has since been retrieved, but the impression 
produced by a mishap of this kind must always be 
injurious. Our work out there has to be done with 
scanty strength, and we cannot afford to throw away 
life or to impair the influence which success confers. 
On the Zambesi, in the South-East, we are in con- 
flict with the Portuguese, and the dispute may easily 
become serious. To secure communication between 
divided portions of our territory, when the recent 
partition was made between the European powers, 
‘we reserved the right of passing through a strip of 
territory now belonging to Portugal, and of carrying 
a road or a telegraph line across it. The telegraph 
is now in process of construction, and it is over this 
that the dispute has arisen. With the Portuguese 
Government it would be easy to deal. But Portu- 
guese officials away in Africa are subject to very 
little control, and on more than one occasion have 
resolutely blocked the advance of civilisation. In 
Matabeleland the war is at an end. King Lobengula 
is dead. The natives are anxious for peace. The 
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only trouble now is that which is caused by rapa- 
cious and unscrupulous settlers. The inquiry into 
the circumstances of the death of Lobengula’s envoys 
has ended as satisfactorily as was possible. The 
case was one of blundering, not of dishonourable 
treachery. When the envoys reached the British 
camp, the purpose for which they had come was not 
explained, as it should have been, by their com- 
panion. He left them, and let the time pass, talking 
with his friends. Finding themselves alone, the 
men suspected treachery. They made a sudden 
effort to escape, using their weapons freely, and 
were shot down by their guards in self-defence. The 
explanation is reasonable, and has been accepted as 
sufficient by the Colonial authorities. 


VII. 

The death-roll of the month contains some familiar 
names. For the last thirty years Mr. R. M. Ballan- 
tyne has held a foremost place in the affection of our 
boys. His tales of adventure were admirable, fresh, 
breezy, wholesome. When he set himself to deal 
with ordinary human life in the mine, or on the rail, 
or elsewhere, his success was surprising. He was 
realistic in the best sense. He gave us realities, but 
noble and inspiring realities. Dr. William Alex- 
ander’s place in literature was of a different order. 
Most of his time and strength was given to the ordi- 
nary work of journalism. As editor of the Aberdeen 
Free Press he exerted a powerful influence, centred in 
the district, but by no means confined to it. As an 
author he had only a few small books to display, 
but two of these were the work of genius, presenting 
the character and feeling of Scotland at the time of 
the Disruption with matchless fidelity. Madame 
Patey’s death was one of unusual sadness. It was 
due indirectly to the inconsiderate enthusiasm of an 
audience at a farewell concert. Over-exertion, a 
steep staircase, and an accidental fall, threw a fatal 
strain upon her constitution, under which it gave 
way. Adequately to describe her charm as a singer 
of ballad and of oratorio music is impossible. Her 
voice was splendidly full. She had great depth of 
tenderness. She was always absolutely natural and 
simple. She felt deeply, and sang as she felt. 
Sir Harry Verney was one of the patriarchs among 
our political and philanthropic workers. He was 
in his ninety-third year when he died, but till 
within a few days before the end age seemed 
almost to have spared him. He was still vigorous, 
buoyant, bright. In Purliament he took an active 
part in all the great movements for social and moral 
reform, from the year 1832 onwards. On his estate 
he did a still greater work, showing by his example 
what the ideal of a country squire should be, regard- 
ing the welfare of his tenants as his chief concern. 
Unlike most men of his age and station, he was 
under no illusions as to the tendency of the times. 
Looking to the past from the stand-point of the pre- 
sent, he marked progress in almost every depart- 
ment of life, and he confessed with gratitude and 
with joy that ‘‘ the new is better.” 








